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THE WEEK. 


THE principal news from the war this week con- 
sists, of course, of Plumer’s march north upon 
Pietersburg. It is of some importance for the public at 
home to appreciate this more clearly as the chance, not 
of ending the war, but of bringing it to a phase whose 
conclusion can be approximately calculated depends 
upon the ultimate success of the venture. Pietersburg 
lies some 230 miles north of Pretoria, at the head of the 
last line of railway unoccupied by our forces. It has 
been the seat of the Transvaal Government since the 
Vice-President assumed the position that Mr. Kruger 
had vacated. To it the actions of the army in the field 
were referred, and in it were drawn up the plans and 
organization of the defence after the capture of 
Komati Poort. A rapid and (it is to be hoped) secret 
movement was made upon this place in the lope of 
striking a blow at the enemy’s chief centre, of dis- 
covering his plans and resources, and of capturing his 
magazines. Rapid as the movement was (Colonel 
Plumer proceeded up the railway at the rate of 14°8 
miles a day), it failed in its principal object ; and we 
have now before us a campaign off the railway, in a 
country almost without roads and made difficult by high 
and complicated mountain ranges. 


THOUGH the main object of the advance has not 
been attained, and though our staff and the irregulars 
with Plumer must have suffered keen disappointment in 
seeing the work still before them at the end of his rapid 
advance, we can credit ourselves with a capture of 
stores larger than any we have made for months past ; 
the Boers having abandoned over a hundred boxes of 
ammunition, but whether damaged or whole we are not 
told. We have also discovered a gun—one of the Boer 
guns, not (as is so often the case) an abandoned fifteen- 
pounder, anda thousand shells; in what condition we do 
not yet know. It may be that papers of importance will 
also be discovered in the town, but as yet we have had 
no news of them. Such a discovery would be of the 
utmost importance at this stage of the campaign, 
because our delays and occasional minor disasters are 
due to but two causes :—(1) That our mobility is inferior 
to that of the enemy ; (2) That he knows our move- 
ments and plans and we do not know his. 


But the movement involvesa risk. We have added 
to our already weak and ill-guarded communications 
more than half the whole distance from the Orange to 
Pretoria. At the extreme of this attenuated line, as far 
from our base as Genoa is from the Dutch ports, we are 
sending a small column, wholly dependent upon the 
railway, for good into a difficult country. There is no 
danger of its being cut off, for it will not move hastily 
enough for that ; but there is a danger of its being kept 
immovable at Pietersburg or compelled to retire, and 
either of these results would not a little encourage the 
enemy. Such is the nature of the news we have and of 
the anxiety that attends it. There is little else from the 
‘seat of war. Enteric is diminishing somewhat and is 
now about what it was in December or a trifle less. The 


usual average of a couple of companies or so (counting 
individuals) have surrendered and there has been the 
usual reception upon our side of non-combatants and 
deserters, officially called “ prisoners.” That is all. We 
have been fighting exactly eighteen months. 


Mr. WILLIAM WartSsON has a fine sonnet in Friday’s 
Daily News, entitled “ Force and Freedom.” It touches 
on our present intention of driving the Boers into 
liberty: with whips and chains, with the austere irony 
and white-hot composure for which the form of 
the sonnet gives peculiar facilities. The sonnet does, 
undoubtedly, offer a peculiarly appropriate vehicle for 
that spirit of still astonishment and reverent censure 
which is now so much the attitude of patriotic English- 
men towards their country. A Jingo sonnet is an almost 
inconceivable thing; it is like a sonnet in slang. A 
further significance of Mr. Watson’s lines lies in their 
dominant conception of freedom as a great river 
wedding the mountains with the sea. It is impossible 
for Englishmen to forget that the last time, perhaps, 
that these great elemental images were used in con- 
nection with freedom in a great English sonnet was in 
the case of that splendid poem of Wordsworth, in 
which he turned even against the all-embracing French 
Revolution, which had seemed to him the hope of the 
world, because it threatened the ancient independence 
of Switzerland. Freedom, to which Mr. Watson appeals 
in this sonnet, was once a passion of Englishmen, and 
not only of English Liberals. If Liberals stand alone 
to day in defending it against pedantic rapine, it is 
assuredly not they who have changed. 


THE news that De Wet is mad has amused many 
papers, even Imperialistic papers. It was said in the 
Middle Ages that lunatics were under the especial pro- 
tection of Heaven; if De Wet is a lunatic he is certainly 
a lunatic of this particular order. We ourselves have 
no desire to believe the statement, and we imagine that 
our reluctance is shared by most English people. It is 
quite enough to have to admit that, owing to quite extra- 
ordinary circumstances of national resistance, a whole 
crowd of our Generals have been outwitted by a man, 
No one of our nation, we imagine, wishes to think that 
they were outwitted by an imbecile. But over and 
above the entertainment which this idea ot the madness 
of De Wet has caused to a large number of journals, 
there is surely something genuine and serious in the 
story. These constantly circulating rumours of the mad- 
ness of De Wet do not mean that he is mad: that is 
sufficiently shown by any map marked with his 
campaigns. But it is quite possible that they are indirect 
and shadowy versions of the fact that he has a very 
extraordinary personality : that he is, perhaps, the one 
great man this crisis in South Africa has produced. 
Great men of every kind, from John the Baptist to 
Napoleon, have produced a widespread impression of 
insanity. This hypothesis is worth mentioning because 
the question of the actual influence of the Boer leaders 
is one of enormous importance to this country. What 
will be the use of treaties or surrenders if the name of 
De Wet really remains for centuries in South Africa as 
the name of William Wallace has remained in Scotland? 
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THE belief that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will reimpose the sugar duties in his Budget has 
grown during the last few days, and an effort is evi- 
dently being made by interested parties to get differen- 
tial dutiesimposed. These interested parties are (1) the 
West Indian (absentee) sugar planters. These benevo- 
lent gentlemen live in London and spend the time 
which should be employed in looking after their 
plantations in wire-pulling for doles at the Colonial 
Office. (2) English sugar refiners. Mr. Sigmund Stein 
is, as we suspected, interested in sugar refining, and 
apparently the reason why he and his friends write 
about the patriotism of taxing sugar is that they hope 
and expect for such a duty upon refined sugar as will 
put English sugar refiners at an advantage. Thus the 
tax which will injure or ruin important industries, such 
as jam, confectionery, and biscuits, will be a very 
patriotic one inthe eyes of a few small sugar refiners 
because it will put money into their pockets. 


APPARENTLY our Government thinks that the thirst of 
their countrymen for black blood is not yet exhausted. 
The butchery of Omdurman and the “ punitive 
missions,” or looting expeditions, in East and West 
Africa are about to be supplemented. A_ Reuter’s 
despatch from Aden states that the Somaliland Field 
Force is about to cross a “ vast waterless desert” for 
what? Is there a golden stool, or a Somaliland Rand, 
or a Gordon, or Majuba to avenge? No, none of these 
things. But the expeditionary force—some 1,000 men, 
it would seem, in all—“ hopes to get into touch in a few 
days with the mad Mullah.” How many lives and how 
much money will this criminal piece of folly cost the 
country ? 


A STRANGE reason for the renewal of the Agricul- 
tural Rates Act is offered by the Spectator. That 
measure, we are told, although the Government did not 
know it, was really an atonement to real property for the 
injury inflicted by the exemption of stock-in-trade from 
rates! To justify this contention our contemporary has 
recourse to the history of rates :— 

“ They are in theory, and were originally intended to be, a 
kind of local income-tax, which made each person ina parish 
contribute to the local needs in accordance with his means and 
ability as witnessed by his possessions within the parish.” 

If the Spectators contributor will read Mr. Cannan’s 
History of Local Rates (the book is quite brief) he will 
discover that the earlier local rates, as in the customs of 
Romney Marsh, were assessed, not according to ability, 
but according to benefit received. Even now most of 
our local expenditure might come under the same head, 
as being beneficial rather than burdensome. Mr. 
Cannan explains why it soon became inequitable as 
well as difficult to rate persons on their stock-in-trade. 
Stock bears no necessary relation to profits—a furniture 
dealer’s stock may be worth a hundred times as much 
as.the baker’s next door; and if you tried to levy a 
“local income-tax ” all the millionaires would live in the 
same parish, and reduce its rate almost to nothing, 
while the poor would pay far more than they do now. 
Of course the farmer’s grievance is trotted out, but the 
writer clearly does not know that agricultural land was 
even before 1896 rated, for some purposes, at one- 
fourth of its value, and that the chief items of rural 
expenditure—roads and poor relief—provide the farmer 
with means of access to his. markets and support his 
labourers in their old age. But the most extraordinary 
suggestion of all is the following :—‘“ In truth rates 
should be levied on no industry or machinery, but on 
dwelling-houses only.” If so absurd a proposal became 
law, all the rates in the City of London would fall on 
the Mansion House, for no one would live in the City 
except the Lord Mayor. 


At the annual meeting of the Holderness Agricul- 
tural Club, which was held in Hull last Tuesday, two 


Tory members of Parliament, Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Cautley, were present. Mr. Wilson (the member for 
Holderness) reminded the club that the Government 
has already expressed its determination to renew the 
Agricultural Rates Acts. A resolution in favour of their 
renewal was then carried, though the President regret- 
fully admitted that “there is a strong feeling in urban 
districts against their renewal.” Mr. Cautley, as it 
happens, sits for Leeds, which has been the scene 
during the last few days of a very sharp struggle over 
the Agricultural Rates Acts. It has been shown that 
Leeds ratepayers and taxpayers lose by these Acts about 
$20,000 a year. The Tory members of the Leeds City 
Council have had the temerity to vote solidly in favour 
of the Acts—a course which they are certain to regret 
when they stand for re-election. Mr. Cautley is more 
discreet. He told the Holderness agriculturists that 
his constituency was a town and his constituents 
working men. Their interests were “diametrically 
opposed” to those of the Agricultural Club. As for 
protection “it was the interest of the town to buy its 
beef and mutton and corn and wool at the lowest 
possible price.” In case of any effort to raise prices 
“he told them candidly that he would as representing 
the town vote against them.” We shall watch the votes 
of Conservative members for towns with the greatest 
curiosity during the coming Session. 


THE municipal representatives of Bolton Conser- 
vatism differ from their Leeds brethren; they refuse to 
subordinate the interests of their town to the dictation 
of Captain Middleton and Mr. Balfour. The Bolton 
Town Council, which consists of ninety-six members 
(sixty-seven Tory and twenty-nine Liberal), has unani- 
mously resolved as follows :— 

“In view of the unfair operation of the Agricultural Rates 

Act, 1896, as regards urban districts, it is important that the 

members of this borough should be urged to oppose the 

renewal of the Act when the question of such renewal comes 

before the House of Commons.” ° 
One cf the members for Bolton is a Liberal and the 
other a Tory. It will be interesting to see how the 
latter votes on Mr. Balfour’s renewal Bill. We fancy 
that he will follow his municipal rather than his political 
advisers. Bolton loses about £8,000 or £10,000 a year 
by the Agricultural Rates Acts. 


At the annual conference held by the Independent 
Labour Party in Leicester, at the beginning of the week, 
Mr. Keir Hardie declared that the need of the time is 
organised opposition to the present Government and 
its policy. Mr. Hardie reminds us that “the poor, 
distressed: Outlanders of the Transvaal, who before the 
war earned from 25s. to gos. a day, are now to be 
allowed to resume work at 5s. a day, with no vote and 
with compulsory military service thrown in.” Mr. 
Hardie is probably right in supposing that the increase 
of taxation will cause violent discontent, which again 
will assist and reinforce the Socialist Party. He is 
probably also right in thinking that the military scheme 
of Mr. Brodrick is intended to lead to conscription. Is 
he also right in tracing the feebleness of the Opposition 
to capitalist influence? Are financial Imperialism and 
Liberal Imperialism the same? We have many and 
acute differences with the Independent Labour Party, 
but we are the first to recognise that they are making a 
manly stand for the most sacred principles of Liberalism 
in their resistance to Imperialism, conscription, and all 
the abominable tyrannies that follow in their train. 


THE inference drawn by the Times in its leading 
article upon the “ Chamberlain v. Star” libel case has been 
repudiated by the Prime Minister. The Times thought 
that the Prime Minister had omitted Mr. Macartney and 
Mr. Powell Williams from the present administration in 
consequence of the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee on Kynochs. The two distinguished ex-Ministers 
wrote to their late chief enclosing the article, and they 
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have published a reply emphatically assuring them that 
the inference is devoid of any foundation whatever. 
What motive could have been present in Lord Salisbury’s 
mind to induce him to part with two such colleagues at 
such a crisis remains a mystery. 


THE Toulon festivities have been an unqualified 
success. The speeches of M. Loubet and the Duke of 
Genoa are a welcome sign of the improvement in the 
mutual relations of France and Italy, two countries 
whose estrangement has been an unmitigated misfortune 
for Europe. In the nature of things France and Italy 
should be fast friends. Italy’s debt to France in the 
great struggle for her independence cannot be forgotten 
in her’ natural disappointment over the Peace of 
Villafranca ; and if community of ideas counts for any- 
thing, Italy should look to France, rather than to the 
Central Powers, for alliance and friendship. Certain 
unfortunate misunderstandings, and the clever tactics 
of Bismarck, who at one and the same time vir- 
tually had in his own hands the threads of the foreign 
policy of three peoples, led to friction; but recent 
events, and the accession to office of a Ministry that is, 
so far as it represents a homogeneous party, particularly 
friendly to France, encourages the hope that the era of 
recriminations and mistrust isatan end. With the gradual 
detachment of Italy from her association with the 
Central Powers, the establishment of intimate relations 
between France and Italy, and a strenuous effort in 
both countries to combat certain dangerous and threaten- 
ing influences, the prospects for European Liberalism 
would be immeasurably brighter. 


A PAMPHLET on Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
recently appeared in Berlin with criticisms and con- 
clusions not at all favourable to Austrian administration. 
Austria has made two errors, first in attempting to 
subjugate these alien populations, and secondly in with- 
holding from them self-government after conquest. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph was encouraged to 
sanction the Bosnian War by the declaration of his 
Minister that a regimental band could effect the con- 
quest alone. The piece of swagger was worthy of the 
Times or the Daily Mail. The conquest is said to 
have cost Austria some twelve thousand men, and now 
after all these years the population grows more instead 
of less contented. In fact, were Austria involved in a 
toreign war she might count with certainty upon a rising 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. At the present moment 
great anxiety is felt in Austria as to the state of Servia ; 
and there is some fear, according to a corre- 
spondent of the Slandard, that the royal, family of 
Montenegro aspires to the Servian throne. Austria, 
we are told, “would fight to prevent Servia and 
Montenegro joining hands across the occupied pro- 
vinces.” It seems that the Austrian and Hungarian 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs are in favour of replac- 
ing the present “occupation” by a formal act of 
annexation. If this is to lead to the introduction of 
some form of autonomy and to the establishment of a 
Landtag or Diet, there is much to be said for the pro- 
posal. But it might, on the other hand, involve 
European complications. 


it is stated that on the occasion of M. Loubet’s 
recent visit to Nice he was approached by some 
merchants, who sought to gain his support for a great 
railway undertaking. This is the connection of Antwerp 
and Brussels with Marseilles and Nice by a direct line. 
heir object was to defeat the ruinous competition of 
the St. Gothard line and its connections, in particular 
the line which runs from Brussels to Bale by way of 
Namur, Luxembourg, Metz, Strasburg. The route of 
the new line would be Mezicres (junction for Reims and 
Paris, Nancy (on the main line of the Chemin de Fer de 
l'Est), Epinal, Vesoul, Besancon to La Faucille, where 


"the P.L. and M. line to Dijon and Paris would be met. 


Between La Faucille and Geneva the interposition of 


the Jura would make a long tunnel necessary. From 
Geneva the line would proceed to Chambéry, where it 
would touch the main line between Paris and the Mont 
Cenis. Grenoble would be the next important town 
touched, and would form a junction for Marseilles ; the 
line would then make its way through Digue to Nice. 
It is calculated that this line would be 200 kilometres 
shorter than the St. Gothard line—i.c., taken (as we 
understand) with its northern connection and southern 
one to Genoa. It is pointed out that the railway would 
have a stategic as well as an economic value, running as 
it would along the eastern frontier of France, where it 
faces Germany. At present the French have no railway 
corresponding with the two military lines along the 
banks of the Rhine. 


THE extraordinary story of the stolen Gainsborough 
throws a great light on the rich and almost fantastic 
romance of picture-collecting. A Gainsborough cannot 
in itself, assuredly, be too highly valued, for Gains- 
borough is an artist whose claims will, unless we are 
much mistaken, immeasurably increase with the progress 
of artistic education. He was a great and genuine 
Impressionist, different only from many modern 
Impressionists in that his impressions were those of a 
sober man and not of a drunkard. Any one who 
appreciates art would pay a great deal of money for one 
sweep of a feather, for one full fall of a garment, in one 
of his pictures. But the difference between an original 
and a copy in these cases is out of all reason. No one 
can believe that anybody gets many hundred times 
more pleasure out of an original than out of a copy in 
the cases in which veteran judges can hardly tell an 
original from a copy, even through a magnifying glass. 
The identity of the man who stole the Gainsborough 
which Mr. Agnew has just recovered is still a mystery. 
This is a pity, for this class of thieves is somewhat 
interesting. There are clearly a class of robbers who 
have all the disinterestedness of idealists, who are con- 
stantly carrying away unique treasures, the possession of 
which they could no more confess than a man could 
boast of possessing the cross from St. Paul’s. The 
spoliator may have been one of these ; and a delicate 
modesty, combined with a sense of the prejudices of the 
governing class, may have prevented him confessing his 
poetic larceny and his inane valour. At any rate, the 
thief of Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Duchess of Devonshire” is 
not likely to be found. 


THE death of Mr. George Smith, of Smith, Elder 
and Co., will be lamented by all who knew him person- 
ally, quite as much by those who know the value of the 
Dictionary of National Biography which has made his 
name universal, but most of all, perhaps, by those who 
realise that in him we lose a specimen of that ancient 
and valuable, yet insufficiently understood factor, the 
old-fashioned publisher. At the present time the 
publisher is a kind of poacher ? he merely aims at any 
full-grown man of letters whom he sees wandering about 
the preserves. But a publisher of the time of Mr. 
George Smith had a real function, one may say an 
educational function, to perform. He did not merely 
scramble for nuggets ; he judged and tested the untried 
soil in which the gold of genius was likely to be found. 
Mr. George Smith, for example, received a very crude, 
vainglorious, and unworkable composition which was 
called The Professor from an unknown correspondent. 
He saw, as any modern publisher would do, that it was 
useless for his purpose ; but he also saw, as few modern 
publishers would do, that there was a force behind it 
that demanded consideration and training. He wrote 
refusing the manuscript, but asking for a longer and 
more serious work. The longer and more serious work 
which he received was Fane Eyre. It is tragic enough 
to reflect that, in consequence of the feverish com- 
mercialism that consumes so many modern. publishers, 
there may be many “ Jane Eyres” lying undiscovered 
behind many impossible manuscripts. 
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A MAD POLICY IN CHINA. 


O judge from the breathless enthusiasm with which 
certain of our Imperialist newspapers hailed the 
news that China had refused to sign the Manchurian 
Convention and the erect confidence with which they 
summoned the nation to a bold and dashing policy in 
the field of such frequent reverses one would argus that 
it takes more than four years of continual mortification 
to teach journalists common prudence. Even men who 
make up their minds with a headlong and headstrong 
certainty everywhere else might be expected, at this time 
of day, to tread a little cautiously when they come to 
China. But caution and a respectful care for the facts 
are little to the taste of full-blooded politicians who 
live in and on dreams of conquest and grand ambi- 
tion. Fortunately the Government, through no virtue 
of their own, are for the moment immune from the 
temptation of listening seriously to such advisers. They 
may be expected to behave foolishly enough, and it may 
turn out that they have already signed away our 
freedom by an arrangement with Germany. But 
immediate action is improbable. Germany is dis- 
dainful of our advances, as far as Manchuria is concerned, 
and De Wet is at large in South Africa to save us from 
any precipitate enterprise elsewhere. 

If we are to believe the Times, the refusal of the 
Chinese Government to accept the Manchurian Conven- 
tion is to be explained as the result of a great national 
reforming impulse which is stirring the Viceroys and 
the people of China, and that impulse ought to be seized 
upon by British diplomacy to create a great anti-Russian 
and anti-Manchu party in China. We are invited, in 
other words, to resume the encounter with Russian state- 
craft which absorbed our energies during the year 1898, 
and left Russia with Port Arthur, which she wanted, and 
ourselves with Wei-hai-wei, tor which we had no con- 
ceivable use. The assumption on which this argument 
reposes is that Russia’s influence has received a fatal 
blow, that the Viceroys hate the idea of the alienation 
of Manchuria, and that we are strong enough to set 
China going and to enable her to hold her own against 
Russia and the present dynasty. The assumptions them- 
selves seem to be as far from the facts as the conclusions 
drawn from them are from sound policy. 

What is the nature of Russia’s rebuff over Man- 
churia? If we compare the statement of Russian policy 
taken from the official Gazette issued at St. Petersburg 
and reproduced in the Times of last Saturday with the 
fill text of the Russo-Chinese Convention published on 
March the gth, we are able to appreciate the practical 
importance of China’s refusal. If the Chinese Govern- 
ment had accepted the Convention it would have 
formally acquiesced in the suspension of its administra- 
tive autonomy, under a promise from the Tsar’s 
Government of the ultimate restoration ot the slatus quo 
ante, until certain indemnities had been paid and a con- 
cession had been made to Russia for the construction of 
a railway from the main or branch line of the Manchurian 
Railway towards Pekin and to the Great Wall. That 
Convention has not been signed. But Russia is in Man- 
churia; she is there under no pledge of evacuation ; 
and her title to remain there until order is established 
rests on the claim to redress for invasion and the attacks 
on her railway. She is in Manchuria, in short, on 
virtually the same title as that which gives us what 
authority we have had in Egypt. Her official proclama- 
tions repudiate any designs on Chinese integrity ; other 
Powers have been known to pay homage to the sacred 


inviolability of territory of which they are in “ tem- 
porary” occupation. The difference, then, between 
Russia’s position at this moment and the position she 
would have occupied if the Convention had been signed 
is the difference between a de jure and a de facto occupa- 
tion :— 

“While preserving,” so runs the official circular, “the 
present temporary organisation in Manchuria in order to 
maintain order in the vicinity of the enormous frontiers of 
Russia, and at the same time remaining strictly faithful to its 
original and often reiterated political programme, the Imperial 
Government will calmly await the further progress of events.” 

We have never pretended to admire the methods or the 
ethics of Russian diplomacy. But we should have thought 
a sense of humour would have prevented the Times, which 
is never at a loss for an ingenious formula to shelter 
aggression, from gravely rebuking the Tsar’s Govern- 
ment for trifling with morality and saying what it does 
not mean. 

China’s refusal, then, can scarcely be regarded as a 
knock-down blow for Russia, if what Russia wants is to 
remain in Manchuria, It is difficult to see what is likely 
to happen to turn her out. Is the second assumption 
more reasonable? The Viceroys and reformers, we 
understand, are so sensitive to any encroachment on the 
solidarity of China that they are up in arms against the 
proposal to alienate Manchuria, and would welcome the 
co-operation of the other Powers in resisting such designs 
as their powerful neighbour may meditate in the future. 
We should be the very last to disparage the probability 
of a nationalist movement anywhere ; for, as our readers 
are aware, our whole view of political progress is based 
on faith in an orderly, temperate, and self-respecting 
nationalism as the protection of civilisation. Nor would 
any one, after the grim events of last year, argue 
that the emotions and sentiments of a desperate 
and rampant nationalism were impenetrably buried 
in a civilisation which politicians had regarded as no 
longer self-conscious. But a nationalism assuming 
the extraordinary form implied in the arguments of the 
Times seems to us the strangest phantom political fancy 
ever pictured through rose-coloured spectacles. Who- 
ever heard of a nationalism that thinks only of the 
extremities of the Empire and is quite indifferent to the 
independence of its capital? Our Imperialism not 
unfrequently leans to that paradox, but Imperialism and 
Nationalism are separated as widely asthe poles. Those 
who know China best insist very strongly on the 
strength of local feeling, without denying the vitality of 
Chinese patriotism, and the sense of solidarity, nowhere 
quite as strongly developed as it would be in a country 
where central authority asserted itself more strongly, 
happens to be less binding in the relations of Manchuria 
to the Central Provinces than anywhere else. The 
Imperialists argue that the Viceroys are so sensitive to 
the indignity offered to Manchuria that they would 
welcome as allies the Powers that took Kiao-Chau and 
Wei-hai-wei, and are now maintaining a large armed 
force to exact terms from the Chinese Government. 
Imagine the sort of nationalist the Times would construct 
out of the Governor who takes to his arms the foreigners 
who are arranging a deal in railways in his own province 
because for reasons of their own they may under 
certain circumstances go a certain length in checking 
the alienation of territory thousands of miles away! Is 
it not far more probable that the Viceroy who resents, 
and properly resents, the loss of a limb in Northern 
China is thinking all the while of other and vital organs 
that are threatened? We should welcome a nationalism 
in China that kept at arm’s length the territorial greed 
of: every foreign Power impartially. It is a strange 
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fancy that argues that you can make your plans for 
opposing a rival Power and overthrowing a reigning 
dynasty relying on a nationalism that works itself into a 
passion over a trespasser on a distant field and has 
nothing but smiles for the aggressor who penetrates to 
its hearth. 

All these brilliant designs seem to us absolutely 
wrong and mischievous for tworeasons. The first is that 
we ought to have learnt by this time that nothing but 
harm results from this endless and purposeless quarvel 
with Russia. Manchuria’s fate was settled, as far as her 
fate concerns the relations of the two Powers, not 
last week or this year, but three years ago. Once 
our decision had been taken, and Russia’s advance 
acquiesced in, a sense of what was due to our dignity, if 
nothing else, should have restrained us from these trivial 
bickerings. No combination with Germany against 
Russia can serve our purpose. It should be our 
aim to effect such an understanding with Russia as 
will secure to both Powers an economy of energies which 
would otherwise be wasted in squabbles. Otherwise 
we shall soon find ourselves once more groping along 
the underground passages of intrigue and conspiracy, 
involved in all sorts of mysterious and uncertain 
encounters, trying at one point to stifle some project of 
Russian diplomacy, at another to bring some project of 
our own to an issue, wasting our strength all the while 
and doing no particular harm or good te anybody in the 
world, We have been fatigued and humiliated enough 
already by the aimless flourishes of chagrin. The second 
reason is still more important. To mix ourselves 
up in Chinese politics involves prolonging our occupa- 
tion, and that occupation has already survived the 
credit of the Powers. Mr. Auberon Herbert has 
recapitulated a series of events which have branded 
for all time the reputation of the foreign Powers in 
China for humanity and self-restraint. The mutual 
discord of the Powers has produced spectacles which 
Europeans who care for their collective dignity can 
scarcely recall with composure. Dr, Morrison himself 
has to announce the failure of the Powers as construc: 
tive reformers. For the credit of Europe, and the 
peace of China, the sooner our occupation in force 
ceases the better, and the very last moral to be drawn 
from these disappointing memories is the moral drawn by 
the Times in urging us to involve ourselves more deeply 


in a policy from which our credit and our interests have 
suffered so severely. 





A REVIEW OF THE WAR. 


HAT is the condition of the operations in South 

Africa at this moment as far as those opera- 

tions can be judged on the meagre evidence that is 

supplied to us? The first elements of an answer consist 
of these two facts. 

ist. The enemy is forced to a purely defensive 
attitude and is not concentrated. 

2nd. We have given up the attempt to hold the 
country as a whole, 

That the enemy is compelled to adopt a scattered 
defensive is not absolutely certain. Even if it could be 
certain that they designedly and upon all occasions 
avoided action, no one could guarantee the time during 
which this state of affairs might be expected to last. 
But one may say that, so far as the news of the past 
month or six weeks is concerned, the enemy has refused 
to attack anywhere, and has deliberately avoided action. 


It is the more probable that this attitude upon his part 
is deliberately matured and is likely to last when we 
consider that his artillery is, for the most part, abandoned 
or destroyed, his small ammunition running very short, 
and that the number of men in arms does not probably 
exceed twelve thousand. He knows, moreover, that 
with the approach of winter the exhaustion of our army 
by disease will somewhat diminish, that the heavy rains 
will cease and that not every part of the country 
will be open to him for free movement as it has been for 
the last six months; for though the comments of our 
Press upon the absence of all pasture in winter are as 
ignorant as any other criticism of theirs upon the war, 
yet it is certain that the ability of a commando to pass 
where it will is very much restricted between April and 
October—with the single exception that the drought 
permits it to calculate a return over permanently ford- 
able rivers. We may take it then (in the absence of 
other news) that the enemy have decided upon the pure 
defensive and have also decided that this defensive is 
best carried on in scattered bodies. The retirement in 
the Eastern Transvaal was broken with but one excep- 
tion—the attack on Lake Chrissie. That attack saved 
the main force under Botha, but it is evident from the 
subsequent experience of our columns that it was under- 
taken solely to permit the orderly retreat of his com- 
mand, This retirement is paralleled by the evacuation 
of Pietersburg (apparently before a very small force), by 
Delarey refusing action the other day against Babington, 
by the hiding of Kruitzinger in the Cape Midlands, by 
the dispersion of De Wet’s and Herzog’s commandoes. 


As to our evacuation of the country-sides and our 
retirement upon our garrisons and lines of communica- 
tion, that is a fact more plainly ascertainable even than 
the Boer defensive. Let the reader spread before him 
a map of the Annexed Territories. Let him mark in red 
or shade upon this map the railway lines and a band 
some five or ten miles upon either side, and let him then 
mark the spots where our troops are permanently or 
even temporarily present apart from those red or shaded 
bands, and the truth of what we have just advanced will 
be physically apparent. There will be nothing in 
all the vast space of the Orange Free State but a patch 
at the waterworks and another at Thabanchu. In the 
Transvaal there will be a patch at Lydenburg and (pro- 
bably) there should be one each at Lichtenburg and 
Ventersdorp. Just off the Natal line one would put ina 
large patch from Vryheid to about fifteen or twenty 
miles north—and that would be all. All the remain- 
ing blank of the map is untouched and will 
remain untouched for a very long time to come, 
That we are thus “glued to our lines of com- 
munication” is due to a number of circumstances, 
some peculiar to the seat of war, some to our medley of 
regular and irregular forces, some again incidental to 
any army that has long kept the field, some directly to 
the exhaustion of our reserves; the effect is that in the 
presence of a strict and scattered defensive we are our- 
selves (though in a numerical superiority unknown in any 
European war that can be called to mind) reduced toa 
species of immobility that nearly approaches the defen- 
sive in character. It is useless to exaggerate. That 
immobility is not absolute. The condition of the Army 
may be compared to that of a lava stream, most of 
which is cool and solid, some small part viscous and a 
very small proportion still. fluid and capable of rapid 
motion. As a whole, however, there are present in 
South Africa two bodies of men, one of twelve, the 
other of two hundred (thousand), watching each other 
and neither able to attack vigorously or ta any purpose 
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the formation of the other, or the supplies upon which 
his enemy depends. 

How long may such a situation continue? We 
are losing at present, by death, wounds, exhaustion 
and sickness, about five battalions a month—we were 
losing more. This number may seem _ excessive 
to a civilian; but it must be remembered that in 
an army a sick man or a very tired or weak man 
counts with the dead—he is not on the “strength.” 
On tle other hand, we are able to send out a certain 
number of regular reinforcements, amounting, perhaps, 
to a third or a half of the wastages—how far this 
reinforcement will be regular and sufficient in the 
future we cannot tell; it certainly cannot be so great 
as to augment, it almost certainly will be too small 
to sustain our present garrison. That garrison seems, 
for some time to come, safe from the necessity of a 
further concentration. But its health (and the approach 
of such a necessity) depends largely upon the security 
of its communications, and it cannot be denied that 
these are shaky though not in immediate danger of a 
lengthy interruption. The continual successes of the 
enemy in capturing trains of supply (successes which 
average quite three a week) mean hardship and its 
accompanying proportion of disease in the extreme 
garrisons. On the other hand it is likely that we shall 
receive, before the next few months are over, the 
surrender of those of the enemy who, in the com- 
mandoes as at present constituted, form the part sus- 
pected by their comrades of treasonable lukewarmness. 
We know by the news from French and Plumer that 
this element is not large. As far as military reasons 
go there is no cause to expect a cessation of hostilities 
or even any appreciable change in the general situation 
until the close of the African winter. 





THE DEMAND FOR BLOOD. 


CAMPAIGN, in which one newspaper at least 

has since been anxious to explain away its share, 
was carried on some months ago in the Imperialist 
Press in favour of treating the Boers in the field 
as rebels and not as combatants. Unhappily for 
what remains of the credit of that Press, the demand 
was renewed by the Times on Good Friday, “ the most 
solemn anniversary, as it reminds us, in the calendar 
of the Church,” and enforced by detailed arguments 
the following morning. That a newspaper could con- 
fidently expect the British public to listen to such a 
demand or the astonishing ignorance by which the 
demand was justified without impatience and indigna- 
tion is a deplorable symptom of the decadence of those 
conspicuously national qualities for the maintenance of 
which only a minority are now concerned. 

The Times began its campaign by referring to the 
shooting of Mr. De Kock at Belfast. Mr. De Kock, 
according to the version given by his brother, was 
instrumental in forming the Burgher Peace Commission 
at Pretoria ; he was sent by General Smith-Dorrien to 
General Botha with a despatch and a white flag ; he was 
taken prisoner, presumably en route, by the Boers, tried 
and condemned for high treason, the charge being based 
on papers relating to the work of the Peace Commission, 
and he was shot on February 12th. The one thing that 
is incredible in the story is that a British officer, wishing 
to communicate with a Boer officer, should have chosen 
a Boer traitor as his messenger. Even the Times admits 
Ifa 


that Mr. De Kock’s execution was not illegal. 


British colonist had formed a committee to effect the 
surrender of Natal when Ladysmith was invested, if he 
had been sent by a Boer officer to a British officer with 
a despatch, if his guilt as a prime mover in a con- 
spiracy to hand over the Colony to the Boers and to 
bring about the surrender of the British troops had 
been proved, what would have happened to him? 
The Times proceeds to argue that the “ ferocity”’ of 
responsible Boer generals makes reprisals necessary. 
What are the stories on which the charge of ferocity is 
based? One story, that relating to Mr. Duk, which 
had appeared in the Times, was disproved by Mr. Duk. 
Another story, also sent home by Reuter’s agency, 
described how Dr. Walker, after being wounded at 
Modderfontein, was brutally killed by a Boer who 
battered in his skull with a stone. This story is now 
contradicted by Captain Casson, who was in command 
of the post captured at Modderfontein. Captain Casson 
explains that Dr. Walker died naturally from the effects 
of a bullet wound, and that the Boers showed “every 
possible kindness” to the wounded. It is on allega- 
tions of this kind, manufactured in the drinking bars of 
Capetown and Kimberley and sent home by discredited 
correspondents, that the Times is basing its charges 
against the Boer generals. 

The motive of the Times in lending a credulous ear 
to calumny is obvious enough. It is part of the plan of 
campaign to prove that regular warfare is at an end. 
We were told on Saturday that the Boer resistance was 
more and more degenerating into “mere marauding.” 
That is precisely what we were told by the same 
authority six months ago. De Wet, we are told, cannot 
be regarded as a leader “having any serious military 
importance,” because he is chiefly remarkable for his 
“ dexterous evasion” of our troops! What does the 
Times expect De Wet to do? All this is designed to 
lead up to the culminating argument :— 


“The organised resistance of an obstinate and indomitable 
foe commands respect and may claim the protection of recog- 
nised rules of warfare. But when all regular resistance is at 
an end, and when there is neither a Government nor a recog- 
nised military head with whom to treat for peace or upon 
whom to place responsibility for so-called war, it is obvious 
that a moment must arrive when the fiction of belligerent 
rights must disappear.” 


If the first sentence had stood alone, the Times would at 
last have succeeded in presenting its readers with a true 
picture of the state of affairs. The second sentence is 
simply a monument of audacity and folly. If there 
is no Government, who is responsible for that? If the 
argument of the Times is valid, all you have to do in war 
is to destroy your enemy’s Government by proclamation 
and then treat its former subjects as rebels. The Times 
goes on to observe that there is no recognised military 
head with whom to treat for peace. Then with whom 
did Lord Kitchener treat? Why did Sir Alfred Milner 
have any part in the negotiations? Why did the 
Government at home consider the terms to be offered 
to Botha? Why did not the Times protest at once 
against a proceeding in which our Government soiled 
its hands by treating with a man who was a mere 
captain of banditti and not a military head at all? 

The papers which argue that terms involving the 
extinction of two free peoples by edict, an act unknown 
to civilised history, were too “ generous,” cannot be 
expected to shudder at the black abyss of abominable 
meanness into which they are urging their countrymen 
to precipitate our good name as a nation. The majority 
of Englishmen, whatever their politics, have at least 
enough instinctive justice to refuse to deprive a brave 
enemy of their immutable right to be recognised as com- 
batants in an honourable cause. 
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THE COMING BUDGET. 


N less thana week, instead of expounding the Budget 
that ought to be, we shall be criticising the Budget 
that is. And if there be any truth in Ministers, or any 
wisdom in speculators, the starving Treasury will be 
replenished on Thursday. After eighteen months of 
mortification and fasting, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will anoint himself with the oil of taxation, 
and lay upon the table of the House a great meal of 
corn and meat and sugar, with coffee, beer, wine, and 
all manner of spirits to wash it down, Chrysostom 
declares that three different degrees of glory, like the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, are reserved to reward the 
servants of true religion. If a similar figure may be 
applied to Ministers of sound finance, the first class 
will be filled by those who combine economy with 
efficiency, and are able (like Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone) to reduce taxes, to cut down debt, and at 
the same time to improve the public service. Those 
who have maintained the sfatus quo, and resisted the 
importunity of great spending departments with an 
obstinate and unpopular “ No, no, no,” deserve to shine 
with at least the brightness of the moon. Lastly, a pale, 
starry light may still proceed from those reputations, 
tarnished by sanctioned waste and unchecked expendi- 
ture, which have, nevertheless, maintained the principle 
that, whatever the expenditure, it must be met by 
revenue. 

In some respects Sir Michael Hicks Beach is the 
most pathetic figure in English public life. He seems 
to be the more or less reluctant victim of the most 
disastrous outbreak of Imperialism that has occurred in 
our governing classes for more than a century. His 
last year’s Budget, providing a poor seventh of the cost 
of the war up to the present time, out of increased taxa- 
tion, is a dark blot upon his career. How far it was 
due to the electioneering pressure of his colleagues or to 
the ridiculous prophecies of War Office meteorologists 
we do not know. But we shall know in less than a 
week whether Sir Michael has the courage to recognise 
his errors by repairing them, whether he will at last fit 
his actions to his speeches, whether, in fine, he will cast 
his proposals in the heroic moulds of the past or degrade 
them to the basest inclinations of the present. 

There is an uneasy feeling in the minds of many 
that the worst has not been told us about the cost of the 
war, that the estimates will go on rising as they did 
during the Afghan war, and that the Exchequer Issues 
are not a true index of the real liabilities incurred. Mr. 
Balfour talked a few weeks ago in a light-hearted way 
about the possibility of fresh Supplementary Estimates 
being introduced next May. Can it be that the War 
Office authorities have again and deliberately concocted 
sham Estimates in order that the increased taxation of 
the Budget may bear a more respectable proportion to 
the (under) estimated deficiency? If so, there is an end 
of the plea that Ministers cannot see, and therelore 
cannot provide for, the future. All the black granite of 
their predestinarianism crumbles away ; 1t is a theatrical 
device—cardboard painted to look like granite ; the 
‘inevitable ” is a preconcerted apology ; supplementary 
Estimates are sketched out at the beginning of the year, 
and introduced at appropriate intervals as painful 
surprises. But if this, or anything like it, is the moral 
posture of the Cabinet, its twenty talents must seek some 
other hospital than that which, on the testimony of 
Gibbon, was once founded at Jerusalem for austere 


penitents deprived of their senses. When Mr. Balfour 
pleads infancy he is liable to be convicted of imposture. 
Even taking the Estimates as they stand, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach will have to count on a deficit for the 
coming year of between fifty and sixty millions upon the 
existing basis of taxation. An honest Budget would 
provide thirty millions at least, which might be raised 
without special injury to any industry as follows :— 


1. Income-tax (limit of exemption reduced 


and 4d. added to rate) about ............ 10 millions. 
2. Excise (especially tobacco and drink 
PEED CIE ceocecetenensncestntsennincses 10 


3. Repeal of Agricultural Rates Acts about 2 
4. Customs (especially costly wines and 
cigars and coffee) about 


If it were thought necessary, in view of the 
alarming tall in the price of Consols, to raise thirty-five 
or forty instead of twenty-five or thirty millions, we 
might be driven to acquiesce in the proposal of sugar 
duties, But such an imposition cannot be defended 
unless extraordinary demands are made upon the 
country. It would be far wiser and juster to take eight 
or ten millions from beer than six millions from sugar. 
Beer, which is often hurtful and sometimes poisonous, 
is only taxed to about one-third of its value, whereas 
tea is now taxed about 100 per cent. According to “a 
retired revenue official,” in the Spectator, the tax upon 
home-made spirit is seven-and-one-third times its prime 
cost, and the tax upon tobacco four-and-a-half times its 
prime cost. Surely, then, beer, which is the national 
drink of the Englishman, might be put on the same 
level as regards taxation with tea, which is the national 
drink of the Englishwoman ; and sugar, the food of 
the children, might be left alone. At present beer is 
taxed 2 7-12 a gallon. Between 1800 and 1815 the 
taxes on beer amounted to sixpence a gallon! Why do 
they stand so low in the time of the most expensive war 
ever waged by Great Britain? It is a deficiency of 
courage that produces deficits of fifty-five millions. 


The Board of Trade Returns show that the total 
value of British exports for the three months ending on 
March 31st are less by £1,308,000 than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. If the very uncertain 
item of “new ships not registered as British” be 
omitted (as used to be the custom) the decline amounts 
to more than three-and-a-half millions. Imports on the 
other hand show an excess of five millions, their value 
rising to the gigantic total of 132 millions for the first 
three months of this year. When the old-fashioned 
Gladstonian Budgets of the sixties and early seventies 
were expected exactly the opposite phenomenon used 
to be observed. There were increases of exports and 
decreases of imports in the months preceding the 
Budget ; for importers of dutiable articles would hang 
back, buying only just enough for immediate purposes 
in expectation of a reduction of the tariff. Last year 
merchants justly anticipated that existing duties would 
be raised. This year there is an apprehension that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to raise money by 
the imposition of new duties on sugar and possibly also 
on corn and other free commodities. Consequently 
speculators have imported three million pounds’ worth 
more under the head of “articles of food and 
drink—duty free” in the month of March, 1go1, than 
in the month of March, 1900! For the three months 
eading March 31st the increase in value of duty-free 
food imports, as compared with the same period of last 
year, is more than six-and-a-half millions. That these 
sensational variations are largely due to sugar may be 
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seen from the fact that for the month of March alone 
the arrivals of sugar show an increase in value on those 
of last year of £535,000 (refined) and £812,000 (raw). 
Supposing, then, that Sir Michael (regardless of the 
damage he will inflict on a dozen important trades) 
determines to impose a duty of a halfpenny per lb. on 
sugar, he will have to make allowance for the large stock 
already accumulated in the country as well as for the 
smaller consumption which must follow enhanced prices. 
I doubt very much whether the produce of a halfpenny 
in the pound on sugar in the coming year will do more 
than pay for three weeks of the war in South Africa. 
Yet certain instructors of public opinion talk of such a 
duty as likely to produce seven millions. 

Meanwhile there are many signs that the prosperity 
of the country is beginning to decline. As aresult of the 
quarterly meeting of the Conciliation Board which 
regulates the Northumberland coal trade, miners’ wages 
have suffered a reduction of 13% per cent. The 
earnings of blast-furnacemen in Cleveland are regu- 
lated by a sliding scale, and a reduction of 21 
per cent. in their wages will take effect in this 
second quarter of the present year, owing to a 
heavy fall in “ the average net selling price” of pig-iron 
as ascertained by the Conciliation Board’s accountant. 
The commercial crisis in Russia and the depression in 
Germany will account for reductions in exports to 
two of our best customers for some time to come. And 
as for South Africa, every month’s delay in the return of 
the chosen people to Johannesburg makes a crash in the 
Kaffir circus more probable. Besides a falling off of the 
production of gold always tends to dulness of trade as 
well as to lower prices. But the stoppage of the gold- 
fields is a comparatively insignificant factor. It is the 
constant drain of money to South Africa, the consump- 
tion every week of from one and a half to two millions 
sterling that constitutes the real economic danger. The 
policy of borrowing is almost certain to lead to heavy 
failures. Consols have fallen from 113 to 95. That is 
a very serious matter for those who bought at the higher 
figure and have to realise at the lower. The more the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer borrows the lower Consols 
will fall. A loan of fifty millions might easily bring 
them down to go. British credit has already fallen 
below French for almost the first time since the 
Napoleonic wars. 


F. W. H. 





A DEFENCE OF HUMILITY. 


HE act of defending any of the cardinal virtues 
has, to-day, all the exhilaration of a vice. Moral 
truisms have been so much disputed that they have 
begun to sparkle like so many brilliant paradoxes. And 
especially (in this age of egoistic idealism) there is about 
one who defends humility something inexpressibly 
rakish. 

It is no part of my intention to defend humility on 
practical grounds. Practical grounds are uninteresting ; 
and, moreover, on practical grounds, the case for 
humility is overwhelming, We all know that the 
“divine glory of the ego” is socially a great nuisance, 
we all do actually value our friends for modesty, freshness 
and simplicity of heart. Whatever may be the reason, 
we all do warmly respect humility—in other people. 

But the matter must go deeper than this. If the 
grounds of humility are found only in social convenience 


they may be quite trivial and temporary. The egoists 
may be the martyrs of a nobler dispensation, agonising 
for a more arduous ideal. To judge from the compara- 
tive lack of ease in their social manner, this seems a 
reasonable suggestion. 

There is one thing that must be seen at the outset 
of the study of humility from an intrinsic and eternal 
point of view. The new philosophy of self-esteem and 
self-assertion declares that humility is a vice. If it be 
so, it is quite clear that it is one of those vices which are 
an integral part of original sin. It follows with the 
precision of clockwork every one of the great joys of 
life. No one, for example, was ever in love without 
indulging in a positive debauch of humility. All full- 
blooded and natural people, such as schoolboys, have 
humility the moment they have hero-worship. Humility, 
again, is said both by its upholders and opponents to be 
the peculiar growth of Christianity ; the real and obvious 
reason of this is often missed. The pagans insisted 
upon self-assertion because it was the essence of their 
creed that the gods, though strong and just, were 
mystic, capricious, and even indifferent. But the 
essence of Christianity was in a literal sense the New 
Testament ; a covenant with God which opened to men 
a clear deliverance. They thought themselves secure ; 
they claimed palaces of pearl and silver under the oath 
and seal of the Omnipotent; they believed themselves 
rich with an irrevocable benediction which set them 
above the stars; and immediately they discovered 


humility. It was only another example of the same 
immutable paradox. It is always the secure who are 
humble. 


This particular instance survives in the evangelical 
revivalists of the street. They are irritating enough, 
but no one who has really studied them can deny that 
the irritation is occasioned by these two things, an 
irritating hilarity and irritating humility. This combina- 
tion of joy and self-prostration is a great deal too 
universal to be ignored. If humility has been discredited 
as a virtue at the present day, it is not wholly irrelevant 
to remark that this discredit has arisen at the same time 
as a great collapse of joy in current literature and 
philosophy. Men have revived the splendour of Greek 
self-assertion at the same time that they have revived 
ihe bitterness of Greek pessimism. A literature has 
arisen which commands us all to arrogate to ourselves 
the liberty of self-sufficing deities at the same time that 
it exhibits us to ourselves as dingy maniacs who ought 
to be chained up like dogs. It is certainly a curious 
state of things altogether. When we are genuinely 
happy, we think we are unworthy of happiness. But 
when we are demanding a divine emancipation we 
seem to be perfectly certain that we are unworthy of 
anything. 

The only explanation of the matter must be found 
in the conviction that humility has infinitely deeper 
roots than any modern men suppose : that it is a meta- 
physical and, one might almost say, a mathematical 
virtue. Probably this can best be tested by a study of 
those who frankly disregard humility and assert the 
supreme duty of perfecting and expressing oneself. 
These people tend, by a perfectly natural process, to 
bring their own great human gifts of culture, intellect 
or moral power to a great perfection. successively 
shutting out everything that they feel to be lower than 
themselves. Now shutting out things is all very well, 
but it has one simple corollary—that out of everything 
that we shut out we are ourselves shut out. When we 
shut our door on the wind, it would be equally true to 
say that the wind shuts its door on us. Whatever 
virtues a triumphant egoism really leads to, no one can 
reasonably pretend that it leads to knowledge. Turning 
a beggar from the door may be right enough: pout pre- 
tending to know all the stories the beggar might have 
narrated is pure nonsense: and this is practically the 
claim of the egoism which thinks that self-assertion can 
obtain knowledge. A beetle may or may not be inferior 
toa man—the matter awaits demonstration; but if he were 
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inferior by ten thousand fathoms, the fact remains that 
there is probably a beetle view of things of which a man 
is entirely ignorant. If he wishes to conceive that point 
of view he will scarcely reach it by persistently revelling 
in the fact that he is not a beetle. The most brilliant 
exponent of the egoistic school, Nietszche, with deadly 
and honourable logic, admitted that the philosophy of 
self-satisfaction led to looking down upon the weak, 
the cowardly and the ignorant. Looking down on things 
may be a delightful experience ; only, there is nothing, 
from a mountain to a cabbage, that is really seen when 
it is seen from a balloon. The philosopher of the ego 
sees everything, no doubt, from a high and rarified 
heaven; only he sees everything foreshortened—or 
deformed. 

Now, if we imagine that a man wished truly, as far 
as possible, to see everything as it was, he would 
certainly proceed on a different principle. He would 
seek to divest himself for a time of those personal 
peculiarities which tend to divide him from the thing he 
studies. It is as difficult, for example, for a man to 
examine a fish without developing a certain vanity in 
possessing a pair of legs—as if they were the latest 
article of personal adornment. But if a fish is to be 
approximately understood, this physiological dandyism 
must be overcome. The earnest student of fish morality 
will, spiritually speaking, chop off his legs. And simi- 
larly the student of birds will eliminate his arms : the 
frog-lover will, with one stroke of the imagination, 
remove all his teeth, and the spirit wishing to enter into 
all the hopes and fears of jelly-fish will simplify his 
personal appearance to a really alarming extent. It 
would appear, therefore, that this great body of ours and 
all its natural instincts, of which we are proud, and 
justly proud, is rather an encumbrance at the moment 
when we attempt to appreciate things as they should be 
appreciated. We do actually go through a process of 
mental asceticism, a castration of the entire being, when 
we wish to feel the abounding good in all things. It is 
good for us at certain times that ourselves should be 
like a mere window—as clear, as luminous, and as 
invisible. 

In avery entertaining work, over which we have 
roared in childhood, it is stated that a point has no parts 
and no magnitude. Humility is the luxurious art of 
reducing ourselves to a point, not to a small thing, 
or a large one, but to a thing with no size at all, 
so that to it all the cosmic things are what they 
really are, of immeasurable stature. That the trees are 
high and the grasses short is a mere accident of our own 
foot-rules and our own stature. But to the spirit which 
has stripped off for a moment its own idle temporal 
standards, the grass is an everlasting forest, with dragons 
for denizens ; the stones of the road are as incredible 
mountains piled one upon the other; the dandelions 
are like gigantic bonfires illuminating the lands around ; 
and the heath-bells on their stalks are like planets hung 
in heaven each higher than the other. Between one 
stake of a paling and another there are new and terrible 
landscapes ; here a désert, with nothing but one mis- 
shapen rock ; here a miraculous forest, of which all the 
trees flower above the head with the hues of sunset ; 
here, again, a sea full of monsters that Dante would not 
have dared to dream. These are the visions of him 
who, like the child in the fairy tales, is not afraid to 
become small. Meanwhile, the sage whose faith is in 
magnitude and ambition is, like a giant, becoming larger 
and larger, which only means that the stars are becoming 
smaller and smaller. World after world falls from him 
into insignificanée ; the whole passionate and intricate 
life of common things becomes as lost to him as is the 
life of the infusoriae to a man without a microscope. 
He rises always through desolate eternities. He may 
find new systems and forget them ; he may discover 
fresh universes and learn to despise them. But the 
towering and tropical vision of things as they really 
are—the gigantic daises, the heaven-consuming dande- 
lions, the great Odyssey of strange-coloured oceans and 


strange-shaped trees, of dust like the wreck of temples 
and thistle-down like the ruin of stars, all this colossal 
vision shall perish with the last of the humble. 


G. K. C. 





MR. WALTER RAYMOND’S SOMERSET 
COMEDY. 


HE author of “Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” 
Mr. Walter Raymond, is a little master of rural 
comedy—comedy in narrative, and he is probably the 
best teller of a rustic love story extant at this moment. 
Beyond this he is hard to define. He writes as one 
might write in an orchard, a smell of apples in his 
pages, or an amber ink, made from cider, in his pen. 
He falls absurdly in love with his own heroines :— 

“ Ah, Sabina, with eyes the colour of a hazel-wand, and 
brown hair parted in ripples beneath a sun bonnet, at times as 
white as driven snow—you were just nineteen !” 

He hates not obscurely his own villains, and indulges 
his mere rascals and fools of circumstance. He under- 
stands a miser :— 

“A thin shaven face, small, quick eyes, and a mass of hair 
white with flour, age, and the cares of money-getting. Miller 
Biddlecombe was crafty, yet none could impugn his justice ; 
— cross-grained too, but with prudence, keeping an 
eye on the main chance and perfect self-control where money 
was concerned.” 

This is the very method of comedy on paper, where 
you only give so much as is needed to take the place of 
the details—clothes, gestures, turns of voice, supplied on 
the stage by the appearance of the character in person— 
adding a sentence or so by way of confidence between 
author and reader. As thus :— 

“Crookedness both of mind and body made him critical of 
mankind. As the world drove by, he stayed in his tub, and 
muttered maxims shrewdly applicable to each passer. ‘ Ha! 
Ha ! Gentleman Upcott, who drives fast, doesn’t drive long.’” 

Beyond this, Mr. Raymond has done what it is 
extremely hard to do: in all his current narrative and 
descriptive matter he has echoed slightly or markedly 
the West Country idiom of his characters, and suffused 
his style throughout with bucolic local colour. He 
has none of the common defects of the man who is a 
writer, a literary hand first and a tale-teller afterwards. 
He writes, if one may so, rather as one who conceives 
things as spoken, not written, things. Perhaps because 
of this, his prose indulges itself too lightly on occasion 
with the colloquial diminutive, or the cheerful particles 
of a Mrs. Pettigrew; while, on the other hand, it makes 
some passages more difficult for the people who cannot 
stand any kind of Doric. But this is the mere idleness 
of criticism. Mr. Raymond has his defects, like other 
tale-writers, but his defects are congenial, and go with 
his qualities, and come from his temperament, and in 
the end make his writing—if one takes to considering 
it out and out for what it is—the more human and 
comfortable. 

“Ah! the best played fiddle upon earth can’t spracken a body 
up to dance with one foot in the grave. And as for being 
cooped up at home, Ursula would stand it no longer, let the 
old man get so crabbéd as he liked. Why, what good to live 
like that? She daren’t so much as chirpy when she did sit to 
the cow ; for as to a stave of a song, he counted it no better 
than waste of breath.” 

Ursula appears in “ No Soul above Money,” which 
is not quite Mr. Walter Raymond at his best ; but lately 
some of his very best tales have been collected by him 
and republished by Mr. Grant Richards in a volume 
called ‘“‘Good Souls of Cider-Land.” To take up this 
book for the first time of reading, over a “ girt woak fire,” 
while the wind of the genial spring is withering the 
crocuses outside, is to regain an Arcadian mood that for: 
most of us, doomed to our suburb, has ceased to be.. 
Mr. Raymond, in “Young Sam and Sabina” and 
“Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” and other stories that 
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make up his book of Wessex worthies and Good Souls, 
gives us everything that the suburban Sylvanus of our 
day longs for and has not got: orchards and bartons, 
mills and thatched homesteads, unspoilt out-of-the-way 
places like Pibsbury, Queen Camel and the Isle of 
Middleney, where railway cinder has never descended 
on the apple-blossom. This is that Arcadia which we 
would live in if we could, or, failing so improbable a 
good fortune, recover for an hour. And here it is, 
caught in the covers of a book, speaking in the way of 
men guiltless of newspapers, and of maids who get 
hungry and can blush, and do not suffer from neurosis 
and text-books. 

Mr. Raymond’s Good Souls are simple and not 
complex. They are not vexed by the spiritual disease 
that the soul suffers from in other regions. They area 
humorous, easy-going folk—rustic pagans, with a parson 
to baptise and marry and bury, and maintain the decent 
difference between Sabbath and week day. Their 
religion, indeed, might be reduced, like some other: 
religions, to terms of mere habit and folk-lore. Their 
characteristic hymn is that said, not sung, at the 
wassailing of the apple-trees on Old Christmas Eve, as 
it was done under John Priddle’s auspices. How well 
Mr. Raymond does these pictures of the unsophisticated 
folk-life of his cider-land, land of the apple and prim- 
rose :— 

“ The farmer had brought the sodden toasts from the even- 
ing’s carousals, and now placed them in the ‘ vork’ of the tree. 
Then the company repeated the ancient formula— 

‘ Apple-tree, apple-tree, 
I do wassail thee 
To blow and to bear 
Cap-vulls an’ hat-vulls an’ dree-bushel bag-vulls, 
An’ my pockets vull too.’ 

Then they cheered and fired their guns, with suc’ infinite 

success that even Christopher's old flintlock went off—after a 

brief interval. And thus, please God, was an admirable apple 

crop ensured.” 

This, too, is from “ Young Sam and Sabina,” and, 
turning the leaf, we come on a chapter, only two pages 
long, which tells how, one early spring morning, Sam 
fell in love, which is one of the very best things Mr. 
Raymond has done, and which would be enough in 
itself to prove him an unblushing idyllist and a consum- 
mate teller of love-stories :— 

“ The lilac was bursting into flower, and as Sabina passed 
she sprang upon the low garden-wall and tore off a bough rich 
in bloom, with a dewdrop hanging to each clovelike flower. 
On she came behind her cows into the village street—a 
creature of the early morning and the open air, rich in 
pone full throated, rosy like an apple and straight as a willow 
wand. 

“Just then young Sam crossed the barton and stood leaning 
against the gate. 

“ The cows went lazily by. Sabina half-smothered her face 
in the flowers until, having smelt her fill, with extravagant 
waste of beauty she beat the red back of a loiterer with the 
lilac-bush, and laughed as the cow leisurely mounted the cause- 
way.” 

Half a page more and Sam’s destiny is decided. 
And who, propinquity and young blood and the spring 
abetting, would not have accepted that lilac blossom as 
love’s omen? Sabina, gathering lilac, may serve as the 
Somerset Proserpine ; and if there is no Pluto to carry 
her in his black coach to the hell of love’s catastrophe, 
she is not won, or safe from peril, because Sam is 
smitten. Else there would be no love story. 

But this is only one side of Mr. Raymond’s West 
Country comedy. His humours of age and money, his 
testy men and scheming spinsters, his proverbial rustics 
steeped in cider : they are just as well done. They are 
tricked forth and mimicked to the life, and when the 
comedy ends the tragedy begins. For the apple-cheeked 
men and maidens, too, must stand round the bier on the 
grass by the church door, as they did at Bratton. There 
is little of this, however, in the present collection of 
“Good Souls,”’ which is a book for solace and delight, 
and an incomparable aid in the escape from east winds, 
physical and metaphysical. 


ERNEST Ruys. 


THE CABINET MINISTER AND HIS 
DOCTOR. 


“A Dialogue, showing how itis necessary for all of 
us lo work, and how the greatest in the land do well to accept 
the advice of their medical men; also illustrating some 
hitherto unsuspected functions of the British Constitulion, 
with several original aspects of debate.” 


Time, 11.45 a.m. Place (a secret). 


INISTER (in bed)—Good morning, Doctor, I 

am glad to see you. What can I do for you ? 

¢ I mean, I am glad tosee you. Pray excuse 

the inadvertence of my phrase, it is one that I have 
lately had to use not a little. 

Doctor—Pray let me look at your tongue and feel 
your pulse. So, We are getting along nicely. At 
what hour were you thinking of rising ? 

MINISTER—At twelve, my usual hour. I see no 
reason for lying in bed, Doctor (wearily). I am well 
enough Doctor, well enough (he gazes sadly out of the 
window inio St. Fames’s Park). 1 ama Minister, but I 
cannot minister to a mind diseased (bitterly). There is 
nothing the matter with me. 

Doctor (cheerily)—My dear Mr. , do not talk 
so. You will be spared many, many useful years, I 
hope. Indeed,I am sure. There is, as you say, nothing 
the matter—nothing organically the matter; this lassi- 
tude and nervous exhaustion from which you suffer is a 
distressing, but a common symptom of mental activity 
(diving into a black bag) : let me sound the chest. 

MINISTER (anxiously) —Will it hurt ? 

Doctor—Not a bit of it. I only wish to make 
assurance doubly sure—as we say in the profession. 
(He puts the stethoscope to the chest of the Cabinet Minister.) 
Now draw a deep breath — no, deeper than 
that a really deep breath. 

MINISTER (gasping)—I can’t. 

Doctror—Tut, tut. . Well, it’s all a ques- 
tion of lungs. (Moving the stethoscope again.) Now 
sing. 

MINISTER—La! La! La ! 

Doctror—Nothing wrong with the lungs. 
little feeble perhaps. Do you take any exercise ? 

MINISTER (wearily}—Oh! yes I walk 
about. . . . . I used to walk a lot in Ireland. 

e * I’m not like Ch n; he never takes any 
exercise (bitterly) but then, he was brought up differ- 





Only a 





ently. (Sadly) Oh doctor! I am so tired! My back 
aches. 
Doctror—Well, Mr. ——, a little rest will do 


you all the good in the world. You have the earlier 
recess in which to take a thorough rest. Do not lie in 
bed all day; get up about five and drive to your club. 
Whatever you do, don’t write or think, and don’t let 
them worry you withcallers. (Doctor prepares to leave.) 

MINISTER (hopelessly)—Doctor there is 
something I want to ask you. Can't I give 





it up? 

Doctor (firmly)—No, Mr. , no. Upon no 
account. I have told your uncle and your cousins so 
fifty times. It is a point upon which I must be firm. 


I would not answer 
(Sympathelically) You 


Politics are a necessity to you all. 
for you if it were not for politics. 
are none of you strong. 
MINISTER (heaving a 
strong. . . . . Alas! 
then, Chaplin’s built differently. 
would let me give it up, Doctor ! 
Doctor (kindly)}—No, my dear Mr. ——, No! Pray 
put such thoughts out of your head. Every man must 
occupy his brain and body. Most men discover or 
choose an occupation, but I have not been a family 
doctor for thirty years without distinguishing these from 
such rare organisms as yours—and your family’s, The 
House of Commons is the saving of you. (Am.viously) 


deep sigh\X—No. I am not 
. . . . Chaplin is. But 
I wish you 
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Perhaps, though, you take your work too seriously. It 
is often so with highly strung men. Do as little as you 
can. 
MinistER—I do .. . 
inexpressibly. 

Doctror—Not so much as a book would, or travel, 
or country walks. 

MINISTER (shaking his head)—I never felt so tired 
after “it may be true,” nor even after “I greatly doubt 
it,” as I do know (smiling a little) they sold well. 

Docror—And why? Because you were engaged 
in politics. Believe me, dear Mr. , Without that 
one regular employment you would do little or nothing. 
It is the balance wheel that regulates your whole 
system. Change the rules, and, if you will, limit debate 
to a minimum, but do not think of giving up the one 
thing that keeps up your circulation. More men die 
from inanition than I care to tell you. 

MINISTER—Very well, Doctor (weakly 
and quietly) it is nearly one; I must sleep . . ‘ 
Good bye. 

THE Doctor (goes out on lip-toc). MINISTER (sleeps). 

A great silence. 


but still it wearies me 








“CAPTAIN” TREDENNICK. 


HE little farm nestled by the river side, on the 
slope of Dartmoor. Through a deep gorge, 
richly wooded, the headlong stream leaped musically 
from boulder to boulder. Heather grew thickly even to 
the water’s edge. Above, the barren moor stretched far 
and wide, to the eye a level plain ; when one roamed it, 
one found it broken here and there by deep clefts, 
through each of which a nameless hidden rivulet went 
furtively dancing down. To the south the river 
widened, and, as it lazily threaded its way by cornfield 
and pasture, seemed to have forgotten for ever the frolics 
and follies of its youth. The farm was tosome extent in 
touch with both aspects of life, the savage and the civilised. 
Towards the moor it was no better thana sheep run ; 
lower down, it made some pretence to the more sober 
character of arable land and meadow ; though this pre- 
tence was only skin-deep, for it had been reclaimed from 
moorland, and its yield, at best, was poor. We had come 
to the farm, guided by hearsay of the neighbours as to 
the character of its tenants, with the intention of pro- 
posing ourselves as lodgers for a month or two. The 
idea, natural enough to us, who had known the inside 
of many a farmhouse, was strange and new to them, 
and we smiled to find ourselves regarded in the light of 
reckless pioneers who had strayed from the safe fold 
of civilisation, ignorant of the unimaginable hardships 
we should be called upon to brave. The luxuries of 
living enjoyed by town folk, and particularly by those 
whose permanent home is London, are apt to be, in the 
mind of the dweller in the country, a trifle exaggerated. 
As our negotiations presented no more formidable 
obstacle than this, our host’s doubt whether we should 
find ourselves capable of enduring the simple fare that 
must of necessity be provided, we were not long in 
b-inging them to a successful ending. 

Our host’s title of “ Captain” was at first something 
of a puzzle to us. To connect it with the military 
character was, at a glance, impossible. The suggestion 
of a religious significance seemed less inconsistent with 
his type ; the incongruous idea presented itself of a 
mild and unaggressive Salvationist. But soon the title 
was revealed to us as the ordinary designation of a 
foreman miner. The Cornish man, born and bred to 
that industry, wanders now and then across his borders 
in the pursuit of his calling. Often enough he 
finds scant field for his labours in the neighbouring 


county, where many enterprises, hopefully begun, have 
yielded but little lasting return. Somewhere, within 
walking distance, high up on the moor, languished the 
particular mine that had first enticed our host from his 
native Cornwall, many years ago. Thence he had 
migrated, in middle life, as far afield as Yorkshire. And 
now, in a Devon farm, he was destined, as it seemed, to 
a monotonous and peaceful ending of his days. Not 
merely by reason of his alien blood, perhaps still more 
by virtue of his character and personality, he dwelt 
among his surroundings as a stranger. In a professedly 
Christian country no one, surely, will seem more soli- 
tary, more peculiar, more eccentric, than the genuine 
Christian ; and this is what he veritably was. An amiable 
simpleton he must have appeared to the average of his 
neighbours. Externally he was of patriarchal aspect, 
tall and strong, though bent, with a touching old-world 
dignity of manner, mild and reticent of speech. Yet 
he was capable, on occasion, of transfiguring anger, 
for reasons undiscoverable by the majority of his 
fellows, and in causes they would have deemed 
Quixotic. “To do unto others as he would that they 
should do unto him ”’—this was the maxim he brought 
to bear on life, on business; needless to say, to 
the immense amusement and advantage of all with whom 
he came in contact, and to his own impoverishment. 
His family shared his simple views, yet it was often 
their necessary réle to check the too great exuberance 
of his Christian charity. Better than he, they saw the 
humorous aspect of the practical working of this virtue. 
But not for worlds would they have had him other- 
wise, and they were resigned and content if they could 
restrain him within what to them were reasonable 
bounds. 

Our weekly bill from the first disclosed the 
“Captain’s”’ character, and afforded us a friendly 
ground of battle. The essays in simple addition were 
not above reproach, and somehow the mistakes were 
generally to our advantage. For such unconsidered 
trifles as vegetables we found we were not charged. 
‘Oh, those are only just out of the garden, you know.” 
With some difficulty we persuaded him that they were, 
nevertheless, proper subjects for treatment on a com- 
mercial basis. In the second week, an entry: “ meat, 
three and eightpence,” arrested our attention. For 
this, as for all our other supplies, the Tredennicks had 
paid in the first instance; and we had a dim recol- 
lection of having seen the bill of this particular 
item. We interviewed Mrs. Tredennick. “ Was 
that meat only three and eightpence?” She looked 
guilty, and explained: “Well, you see, John and 
I always go over the accounts together, and when 
we came to that he said to me: ‘Four and 
fourpence seems a great deal for that little piece 
of meat. I don’t think it ought to have been more 
than three and eightpence. Put down three and 
eightpence, wife.’” We were eventually successful in 
our representation that the “ Captain” was not bound 
to make reparation out of his own pocket for the 
presumed delinquencies of the butcher. We had 
expressed a wish for cider. The Tredennicks, 
though strict teetotallers themselves, made cider every 
year ; but just then their supply had run out. They 
bought some for us, from the steward of a neigh- 
bouring farm. The price a little startled us, for it 
was something in excess of the ordinary retail, or 
public-house, rate. Subsequently we elicited that while 
the Tredennicks’ cider had lasted it had been given free 
to neighbours, and that this very man had been lavishly 
supplied with it for the benefit of his extra hands at 
haymaking time. Mrs. Tredennick expressed a mild 
surprise that he should charge so much, but no parti- 
cular condemnation. People were strange—that was all. 

Instances of this odd form of reciprocity multiplied 
themselves from day to day ; wonderful was the neigh- 
bours’ readiness to accept help, marvellous their forget- 
fulness if ever payment were in. question. The case of 
the Tredennicks became an obsession to us ; how they 
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_had existed, how they were to continue to exist, seemed 
equally mysterious. We determined to address our 
.humble remonstrance on the general subject; not to 
the “Captain,” of course; him we divined to be ona 
lofty moral plane, far above the reach of worldly argu- 
ment. The plea for common sense in a household 
, must, in the nature of things, be made to the wife. Mrs. 
Tredennick listened patiently while we delivered our- 
selves in all moderation and sweet reasonableness. 
Then she gave us a fragment of biography. “ Yes,” 
she said, “whatever John thinks to be right, that he 
does. Why not? Oh, I know people laugh at him 
sometiines, but right’s right, you see, and you can’t get 
away from that. When we were up in Yorkshire, and 
. John was Captain at the mine, the men came to him and 
said they ought to have a rise of wages. John thought 
it over, and what with one thing and another, and the 
mine paying so well, and all that, he thought they were 
entitled to it. And he put it to the master, but the 
master couldn’t see it as hedid. And John thought and 
thought, and at last he said to me: ‘It’s only right they 
should have it, and I’ve told them so. You see, these 
poor men have no one to look to but me. And I think 
the best way will be if I pay them the extra money out 
_of my own wages, for I’m getting more than enough.’ 
Well, the farm we lived on was too little, without John’s 
money, to keep body and soul together ; and every month 
he’d say : ‘ No, there’s nothing for ourselves this month, 
but next month, I hope.’ And we worked night and day, 
my son and my daughter and myself, for we never went 
against what John thought. Leastways, I never did, and 
Jim never did. But Anne was a bit more worldly wise, 
though she’s a good girl—none better ; and at last she 
spoke up to her father, and said he ought to think of us 
.as well as the poor miners, and that as long as this went 
on our case was a deal worse than theirs. And in the 
end John gave up his position there, though the master 
and everyone begged hard for him to stop, for he 
couldn’t bear to see injustice done, and injustice there 
was bound to be, either way of it. No, sir, 
you’re right, we didn’t put by any money out of York- 
shire. Indeed, we haven’t ever put by much. But we 
pay our way as we go along, and what more can people 
want or expect ?” 

The Tredennicks are still our valued friends and 
correspondents, and as yet we hear no tidings of financial 
ruin. Untiring industry, it seems, will avail, even 
against literal adherence to Gospel precepts, to keep the 
wolf from the door. But I think the “ Captain ” would 
incline to give all the credit for the miracle of his con- 
tinued solvency to that Providence in which he is a 
humble and devout believer. 


W. KINGSLEY TARPEY. 





THE CRAZE FOR COMBINATION IN THE 
TEXTILE TRADES. 


Y grace of Providence, the textile industries of this 
country throve under individual control until a 
certain wise man of the name of Phillipi, came out of 
the East, even from the Levant, and spread the gospel 
of combination by showing us that satisfactory dividends 
might be earned by union amongst the makers of sewing 
cottons. The “ Coats’ Combine,” as the amalgamation 
of cotton thread manufacturers is called for short, pays 
50 per cent. dividend, for which reason the word com- 
bination is held to be blessed by all men engaged in the 
textile trades. 
The “ Coats’ Combine” is not the only important 


monopoly that has been created within the last few 
years; there are many others, such as the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association, the Indigo Dyers, the Woolcombers, 
the Fine Cotton Spinners, not to mention those uncon- 
nected with textile trades, such as the famous screw 
monopoly in Birmingham, of Chamberlain, Nettlefold, 
and Co. Dealing with the textile trades only, it is not 
so much the combinations that are actually in existence 
as those that are on the fapis that call for comment. 
The proposed amalgamations include the Dress Goods 
Manufacturers’ Association, which is, perhaps, the most 
gigantic of all the combinations that have yet been 
suggested in this country. It is to regulate and control 
the English dress stuff trade. In addition, there are the 
Worsted Spinners, the Lace Manufactures, and syndicates 
in severalother branchesare reported to be in the course of 
formation. The capital required by the proposed 
syndicates amounts to about twenty millions sterling. 
But it is not the nominal amount of capital that the 
public is to be asked to subscribe in the near future that 
interests us so much as the mere bald fact that this 
craze for combination has taken such a firm hold on 
Englishmen who have hitherto preached and practised 
the doctrine of individualism in all the affairs of life, 
and particularly in all matters relating to trade and 
commerce. 

The British manufacturer of the last generation 
held stronyly to the view that, whilst combination was 
a good enough thing for the foreigner, he would have 
none of it. He relied wholly upon his own efforts for 
his success, and this policy brought him wealth and 
prosperity beyond his dreams. The chief ambition of 
the manufacturer of to-day is to become a member of a 
syndicate which will take over his business, control his 
particular branch of industry, regulate prices, kill all 
competition and earn enormous dividends. The prospect 
is an alluring one to the manufacturer who finds himself 
subjected to the fiercest competition and hampered 
by hostile tariffs. The system of combination has 
already done well for certain spinners and dyers ; why 
should not it be equally advantageous for all branches 
of the trade? But the existence of this tendency 
towards the formation of trusts is a confession of 
weakness on the part of the men engaged in the textile 
trades, who by education and training and hereditary 
instincts are, and ought to be, opposed to amalgamation. 
In all the textile crafts, as in everything else in this life, 
nothing is more certain than the law of evolution. 
Change is always taking place in the processes of manu; 
facture and in the public demand. This was fully 
recognised by the old-time clothworkers, who were 
always on the lookout for labour-saving devices and the 
changes in fashion. For example, the firm of which 
the late Sir Titus Salt was head had established a high 
reputation for the production of the linsey and merino 
dress materials beloved by women in the ‘sixties and 
’seventies. When these fabrics went out of fashion a good 
many people thought that the firm, at Saltaire would be 
ruined. But instead the concern made the necessary 
alterations in its machinery and was soon in the front rank 
of makers of plushettes, which for many years retained a 
high place in popular favour, The West Riding manu- 
facturers have been noted for the quickness with which 
they could cater for the public taste, and this is only 
possible when a factory is under individual control. 
Syndicates in the very nature of things are too bulky, 
and too unwieldy, and are bound down by too many 
laws and restrictions and articles of association to be 
able to follow quickly the trend of fashion. Whilst 
meetings of directors are being called and the question 
considered, the alert and untrammelled competitor 
captures the trade. 

The present is hardly the time to try extremely 
risky experiments with our textile industries, which as 
even an optimist must admit are not in a condition of 
prosperity. The woollen trade which Old Fuller 
described as Great Britain’s Glory is now in a condition 
of depression, and the flax industry—at one time 
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so prosperous in Yorkshire—has, like the silk trade, 
become a thing of the past. It was only the other day 
that the last of the Leeds spinners told his woful little 
tale of the extinction of his business in the local bank- 
ruptcy court. The flax trade has been captured by 
Russia and Belgium, and is probably lost to us for ever. 
That the woollen industry is also in an unhealthy con- 
dition there cannot, unfortunately, be the least doubt. 
A few years ago we looked upon the United States as the 
chief oversea outlet for the productions of our woollen 
looms. That was previous to the discovery of the Bond of 
Anglo-Saxon Brotherhood, that makes us one with the 
Great Republic, and before the Blood thicker than 
Water platitude was patented and put in use by the 
Daily Mail. Ever since that paper began to shriek 
Anglo-Saxon defiance to all the world, somehow the 
other great Anglo-Saxon family has steadfastly refused 
to buy its clothing from us. The following figures will 
prove the effect that the Bond of Brotherhood has had 
upon our trade. They are taken from the consular 
returns of the shipments to America from Hudders- 
field, which is the centre of that part of the West Riding 
that formerly did an extensive trade with the United 
States. The value of the exports for the last five years 
were :— 


NE sncadsdckcctsessassnsinbeeninacs £973,589 
BOD cnccsvnccscoscccsccccsscossesense 621,191 
SOD cvczscerscscsevecsenessiceseseans 652,612 
DD vecetsptnnsesansnacdecieseeseness 306,370 
BOQ cscccesaccssscccccceseneccsscsans 288,030 


The returns for last year are not, at the time of 
writing, complete, but so far as they are available, 1.c., 
for eleven months, they show a serious falling off, when 
compared with those of the corresponding period of 1899. 
In the other shipping centres of Leeds and Bradford, the 
returns tell the same tale of steady decline. From 1895 
to 1899, our exports of woollens had fallen off to the 
extent of nearly 5 millions sterling, the actual figures 
being £19,734,944, in 1895, as against £14;789,170, the 
value of our woollen exports in 1899. 

As shipments fell off, manufacturers were forced to 
compete very keenly with each other for the home 
trade. Thus large quantities of goods that formerly 
had been sent abroad were thrown on the home 
markets, and, as a result, competition has grown 
fiercer and fiercer, and profits have in many cases 
almost disappeared. To make matters worse, as our 
oversea outlets became more and more restricted, 
the foreigner as a competitor grew more aggressive. At 
least twice as many British manufacturers as formerly 
are competing for the home trade orders, and, at the 
same time, the Roubaix, the Verviers and the Elberfeld 
cloth houses are showing their samples in London, 
Glasgow and Leeds, and actually in many cases beating 
us On Our own ground, In the old days our remedy for 
this state of things would have been Protection, or a 
well-directed system of sweating by means of which 
manufacturers’ profits would have been kept at a satis- 
factory level in spite of all competition. Certain Acts 
of Parliament having made these remedies illegal, the 
manufacturer now looks upon combination as offering 
the line of the least resistance to the rapid accumulation 
of wealth, with the least expenditure of energy, and as 
the easiest way out of all the difficulties that beset him. 
This is the British manufacturer who a generation ago 
was so strong, and so self-reliant and industrious has 
too often become so soft and flabby that the only weapon 
he can fight competitors with is the formation of a 
syndicate. He forgets that hard work, skilful organisa- 
tion and energy are as necessary to him as they were to 
his father. In fact, much more so because the foreigner 
of the last generation was prevented by wars from 
taking full advantage of the aid of machinery and the 
new forces of production. This gave the British 
manufacturer a very long start in the race for the world’s 
trade under the new conditions. Now, however, our 
competitors are getting into line with us, and whilst 
they are fighting us on our own ground we seem to 


think that our best weapon of defence is a combination. 
That is simply the plan of the ostrich; we are only 
burying our heads in the sand. The syndicate may 
manage to keep up prices, and earn large dividends for 
a little while. But it cannot meet competition and it 
won’t help an industry over times of stress and storm. 
It is unwieldy and is an attempt to return to the trading 
systems of the Middle Ages. Above all, it is making 
the competition of the foreigner a comparatively easy 
thing by giving him a firm foothold in our home 
markets. It is the tendency of all monopolists to be 
arbitrary and dictatorial, and in those branches of the 
textile trades in which successful combinations have 
already been formed this tendency is very much in 
evidence. To such an extent is it carried that the 
syndicates’ English customers welcome the foreign 
competitor. As a result many Continental manufac- 
turers have now got a firm foothold in our own markets 
which they never would have obtained had it not been 
for the action of certain combinations that endeavoured 
to keep up prices much beyond their natural level. In 
certain branches of the textile trades we have come to 
look upon the foreign manufacturer as our only safe- 
guard against the greed of the British syndicates, and if 
the existing combinations are already the means of great 
encouragement to the foreigner in Great Britain itself, 
how much more will they benefit him abroad? 
Assuredly we have come to the parting of the ways in 
our trading methods, and the road marked “ Combina- 


tion” is not the one that will lead to a continuance of 
our commercial supremacy. 


R, S. 





PRECIOUS PAGES. 


HE feeling of awe experienced by the average 
neophyte in the art of book collecting when a 
fragment of fifty-six pages out of the ninety-three com- 
prising Chaucer’s translation of Boethius’ Consolacions of 
Philosopie is knocked down for £181, or when an 
imperfect copy of the first edition of the Canterbury Tales, 
which could have been bought less than forty years ago 
for £100, is told for £1,020, turns to reverence when, 
as in 1899, a “ first folio” Shakespeare is knocked down, 
notwithstanding that it lacked a portion of the outer 
margin of the title anda small portion of the text from 
the corners of four pages torn away, for £1,700, or 
£985 more than the Baroness Burdett-Coutts paid for 
a similar copy in July, 1864, but he opens not his mouth. 
Reverence, it is to be feared, gives place to scarcely 
concealed contempt when the neophyte learns that there 
are people in the world willing to purchase at the rate 
of £20 a page the, to him, unknown pamphlet of twenty- 
one pages, dated 1670, which bears on the title-page the 
information that it contains a “ Brief Description of New 
York, Formerly Called New Netherlands ; Likewise a 
Brief Relation of the Customs of the Indians There,” 
and it is also to be feared that was the highest bid to 
be one giving an average of £5 per page—as indeed 
was the case in America only five years ago—he would 
permit the chance of a lifetime to pass without an 
offer. 


When a Compleat Angler or The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation in the original sheepskin binding, as issued in 
1653—such a one sold for £4 4s. in the golden age of 
the bibliophile, to be precise, in 1816—is set up only to 
be knocked down, the neophyte feels more at home, for 
the gentle Izaak has no terrors for him; he is, perhaps, 
somewhat mystified, however, when he finds that the 
volume, or rather a similar copy which sold for £310 in 
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1891 and fetched £415 in 1896, is considered to be 
worth by connoisseurs £239 more, as was the case in 
1897, than a copy of the first edition (1653) with the 
same cuts and title-pages, but without the sheepskin 
binding; he murmurs, however, something about 
“living and learning,” longs for some more modern 
work to be put up for sale, and is mayhap considerably 
disappointed when the next lot turns out to be a copy of 
John Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 1483, that appears to 
him to fluctuate greatly in price; or an early and 
rare edition on vellum, with wodcuts painted like 
miniatures, of the Romans de la Rose, which fetched 
recently £353. 

It is in those moments when the auctioneer puts up 
for sale volumes such as Byron’s Hours of Idleness (1807) 
that the neophyte revels, for the author and the work 
are known to him and the price—£17—especially when 
the copy contains, as one did in 1898, an inserted letter 
by the poet, written when he was at Dulwich, to the 
following effect: “I am going to leave this damned 
place at Easter and am going to Harrow, a public 
school with 200 boys,” is not stupendous, for he may 
recall the fact that in 1896 a letter written by the same 
hand, dated November 14th, 1810, containing the 
following extract: “I am living alone in the Franciscan 
monastery, with one friar (a Capuchin of course) and 
one frier (a bandy-legged Turkish cook), two Albanian 
savages. .’ alone realised £12 12s. Other 
first editions of Byron do not go so cheaply as the afore- 
mentioned did in 1898; last year, for instance, when the 
original manuscript of the first page of the poet’s 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers sold for £6 5s. a 
copy of his works in eight volumes, 1839, together with 
an autograph letter, fetched £185, and a first edition 
of the rare work, The Curse of Minerva, realised three 
years ago £97, or £3 less than it fetched in 1892, whilst 
last year his Waltz: an Apostrophic Hymn by Horace 
Hornem, Esq., sold for £71. 


Since America took to collecting Scott the works of 
the Wizard of the North in their first editions have 
boomed considerably. In 1898, for instance, at the Ash- 
burnham sale, £78 was considered to be an extraordi- 
nary price for a first edition of Waverley ; in 1899 we 
find a comparatively poor copy, the margins of some 
pages being torn, selling for £109, which price in 1900, 
for a fine uncut copy of the same work in its original 
boards, rose to £115. 


That Dickens or Thackeray are in great request by 
the neophyte goes without saying, and as a result the 
first editions of these favourite authors command long 
prices, as can be gauged from the fact that four years 
ago an imperfect set of Thackeray’s The Snob and the 
Gownsman, published at Cambridge in 1829-30, fetched 
£89, or £36 less than a perfect copy in the original 
boards and a morocco case achieved the previous year 
and £43 less than the record for this volume. That 
masterpiece of a master mind, Vanity Fair, in the 
original parts as published was knocked down for 
£38 los. two years ago, an apparently excellent price in 
view of the fact that last year a similar set (with the 
woodcut of Lord Steyne) only realised £13 I5s., 
or £8 2s. 6d. more than Harrison Ainsworth’s Old 
St. Paul's in the original uncut parts fetched at the 
same sale, and over £16 less than a second edition 
copy of Surtees’ Forrocks’ Faunts with Alkens’ coloured 
plates. 


Some few years ago a volume that would especially 
appeal to the neophyte was put up to sale in the shape 
of a first edition copy of that immortal work The Post- 
humous Papers of the Pickwick Club, that bore, inserted 
on the cover, a curious advertisement cut from a news- 
paper dated 1747 to this effect :—“To be lett, at 
Pickwick, Co. Wilts, late in the possession of Mr. 
Dickenson, a good dwelling house.” Apparently the 
addition to the cover did not enhance its value, for the 
copy sold for £11 5s., or £2 less than another copy of 
the same edition attained at the same sale and less than 


half the price (£24 10s.) the volume realised in 1898, 
when complete in the original parts dated 1837. The 
vast difference in the value of ordinary first editions of 
Dickens’ works and presentation copies was strikingly 
exemplified in 1899, when Pickwick, in its original parts, 
given by the author to Miss Mary Hogarth, his sister- 
in-law, realised the record price of £105, whilst another 
copy in ordinary book form, presented to Edward 
Chapman, fetched £63. These figures will explain the 
seeming generosity of the extensively advertising book- 
seller who is willing to give 25s. each for any presenta- 
tion books containing inscriptions penned by Dickens, 
Thackeray, and other authors of renown. A propos of 
presentation copies and Dickens, it is noteworthy that 
a copy of our late and most lamented Sovereign’s 
Leaves from the Fournal of our Life in the High- 
lands from 1848-61, which bore on the fly-leaf, in her 
Majesty’s handwriting, the inscription, “To Charles 
Dickens, Esq., from Victoria Reg., Buckingham Palace, 
March g, 1870”—the date of the two distinguished 
authors’ only interview—sold less than two years ago 
for £100. 


That many people possess veritable gold mines in 
books of whose value they are in total ignorance is 
evidenced by the fact that there was sold last year in 
Sydney a fine copy of the black-letter Castel of Helth, 
that is said to have been picked up for an outlay of 
ninepence thirty years ago. Scattered about the farm- 
houses of Great Britain there are doubtless to be found 
many volumes stowed away of whose value the owners 
are quite ignorant ; volumes such as a first edition of 
Robinson Crusoe, a specimen of which was sold in 1897 
for £79; a volume, perhaps, for “the first issue was 
six hundred strong,” of the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’ 
poems, out of which it is recorded the poet made £20, 
one copy of which, in its original paper covers, and 
enclosed in a crimson case, fetched in February, 1898, 
it may be recalled, £572 5s., or a first edition copy, in 
two volumes, of the Travels into several Remote 
Nations of the World by Lemuel Gulliver, which 
proved last year to be worth £88, or peradventure, 
a first edition of The Vicar of Wakefield, valued to-day 
at £77. 

Nor are century-old volumes the only treasure-trove 
to be found, or farmhouses the only likely places to find 
them ; many a bookcase throughout the length and 
breadth of the land must contain hidden by the 
immaculately covered volumes in the front row tomes 
that were placed at the back of the shelves before their 
value was recognized and then forgotten. Copies of 
Lord Tennyson’s poems, perhaps, printed by E. Moxon 
in 1833, and now worth £17 1os., but not of his privately 
printed Carmen Saculare, Fubilee Ode, 1897, for its 
eventual value, £29, would probably be foreseen. Odd 
volumes of first editions of Charles Lever’s works, such 
as Arthur O’Leary, which was proved to be worth £17 5s. 
recently, of the Jngoldsby Legends, sold a short time ago 
in two volumes for £16, are also likely to be discovered 
in the places where they were stowed after their first 
freshness had worn off. Robert Louis Stevenson’s early 
works (his Child’s Garden of Verse sold in Edinburgh a 
couple of years ago for £2 8s.) enjoyed too great a 
popularity not to have circulated freely throughout the 
land, and many should be recoverable. Copies of the 
first edition of Ainsworth’s Guy Fawkes, in three volumes, 
worth £12 15s., and of his other works, of Poetry for 
Children, Entirely Original, by Charles and Mary Lamb, 
which, printed in 1809, has proved a good investment 
to those who bought and kept copies, in view of the fact 
that last year one was sold for £81, and of the 
works of Meredith, Ruskin, and Thomas Hardy, 
must all be lurking behind the bright covers of 
new books and in dark corners of many bookcases, 
and will doubtless see the light after some more 
than usually energetic “spring clean” to rejoice the 
hearts of future neophytes in book-collecting in days to 
come. 
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THE THEATRE, 


“LION HUNTERS”—‘ NICANDRA ”—“ THE 


FORTUNE TELLER.” | 


N his delightful essay on the spirit of Comedy Mr. 
Meredith quotes Congreve’s Way of the World and 
the characters of Jane Austen as the only true expression 
in our literature of the Comic spirit dramatically pre- 
sented. Although we possess among our national 
characteristics the basis of the Comic, an esteem for 
common sense, we can only appreciate it in the form of 
the naked sword of an Aristophanic satire ; the effects 
of true comedy are always hidden from us through the 
influence of either the Puritan, the sentimentalist or the 
bacchanalian. If this is so, it was a bold course for Mr. 
. T. Grein and Miss Martha Leonard to present to an 
English public a direct translation of perhaps the most 
typical modern comedy of a nation rich in great comic 
traditions. For Pailleron’s Le Monde ou l’on s’ennute is 
most characteristically a comedy. It has never quite 
enough story to be romantic or sentimental, it is never 
quite extravagant enough to become farce. On the 
other hand its selection of victims for delicate 
ridicule is so clearly animated by intention, its appeal 
is so clearly to the “genius of thoughtful laughter,” 
that in spite of the fact that it is twenty years 
since its first production it is saved from appearing 
the empty thing it would have now become had its 
original composition been a formless conception of 
mere realism. Indeed there is nothing so clear about 
this play as that its development is in no way accidental, 
its observation of life in no way literal, its emotional 
passages in no way “inevitable.” Its great charm is that 
the whole scheme is kept within a frame that is always 
studied and conscious in design. And in spite of the 
fact that the social picture which it presents to an 
English audience is of a foreign society and that of 
twenty years ago, the consistent revelation of the 
author’s intention in its workmanship gives his audience 
an intellectual sympathy with his point of view although 
they may be supposed to be ignorant of the social and 
national conditions which inspire his satire. And this 
is not the less so because the translators have wisely 
refrained from any attempt to adapt the piece to an 
English setting. As ridicule of English manners this 
exposé of the poses and flirtations with which French 
society women of 1881 passed their time under the 
name of literary culture would be absolutely ridiculous. 
Our social follies are certainly different, probably less 
entertaining. But left as a French picture it is 
sufficiently well drawn for an audience to recognize the 
originals even though it has never seen them. 

The acting of the present production is distin- 
guished by one admirable performance. Miss Nina 
Boucicault’s art is not so familiar to London playgoers 
that her success in a rdle of delicate comedy is taken as 
a matter of course. But her acting on Wednesday 
quite vindicated her title to be entrusted with the 
leading part in such an enterprise. A little over nervous 
and fragile in method and appearance, she gives ample 
compensation in the gentleness of manner and the 
delicacy of touch which such a character of fine comedy 
demands. Mr. H. B. Irving was Bellac, the central 
hgure in this group of literary poseurs, the adored of the 
ladies who attend his lectures, yet without the courage 
to frame a declaration of love himself. His performance 
was full of intention and character, even if the character 
Was at times a little too vividly painted. Miss Susie 
Vaughan acted with all the skill that is born of expe- 
rience as the shrewd woman of the world, the Duchesse 
de Reville, an essentially comedy character, to quote 
Mr. Meredith again, 

“ Comedy lifts women to a station offering them free play 


for their wit, as they usually show it, when they have it, on the 
side of sound sense.” . 


Miss lerne Fitzgerald was absolutely in the scheme of 
the character and the play as the frigid Lucy Watson. 

Of the other productions of the week, Nicandra, a 
farce which dexterously manages to be both absurd and 
dull, was given at the Avenue on Saturday. Mrs. 
Brown Potter’s natural beauty and artificial though 
theatrically effective graces succeeded in making the 
Egyptian mummy snake who becomes a malevolent and 
serpentine woman at least attractive in appearance. 
Acting far greater than Mrs. Brown Potter’s would have 
been wasted in the effort to give the part any sort of 
interest or illusion. The only purpose of the lady’s 
presence was apparently to exercise some sort of vague 
charm which made a gentleman and lady, both elderly, 
and a butler and housemaid, both unprepossessing, force 
their promiscuous embraces in a monotonous way that 
was at first only dull but finally rather nauseating. The 
farcical treatment of the semi-supernatural is so full of 
entertaining possibilities that it is distressing to see it 
abused in this way. 

Of the latest American comic opera importation, 
The Fortune Teller, one may note that it represents some 
advance on its predecessors in coherence of plot anda 
considerable advance in the musical talent of its per- 
formers. Mr. Eugene Cowles is a performer with a 
tremendous and not unattractive voice, and Miss Alice 
Nielsen sings with charm and skill, as well as with 
power. In spite of the usual inanities of the libretto, 
one of the comedians, Mr. Joseph Cawthorn, succeeded 
in being genuinely original and amusing. But the 
blatancy of the whole thing, in exaggerated restlessness 
of movement, in exaggerated brilliancy of colour, and, 
above all, in exaggerated volume of sound, was 
appalling. Every time the chorus laughed there arose 
a strident yell which certainly expressed nothing but 
determination in the performers. The second act closed 
with a pandemonium unsurpassed even at the Shaftes- 
bury. The orchestra scraped and whistled and blared, 
the drums rolled, the chorus yelled, Mr. Eugene Cowles 
bellowed, Miss Alice Nielsen shrieked—when suddenly 
appeared at the back of the stage six burly men raising 
brazen trumpets to their lips. I waited to hear no more. 


P. C. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I did not see the letter of Mr. Collinson to which 
Dr. Anderson replies in your last issue, but as the latter makes 
a general attack on the Humanitarian League under the name 
of “ humanity-mongers,” I ask space for an answer. 

If by Mr. Collinson’s “friends” Dr. Anderson means the 
prisons department of the Humanitarian League (of which 
Mr. Collinson is the secretary), he will, I think, find several 
names, besides those of the Recorder of Liverpool and the 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, that are well known to him in connec- 
tion with “ philanthropic work on behalf of criminals,” and I 
think the League and Mr. Collinson deserve much of the 
credit of the defeat of Mr. Wharton’s Whipping Bill last 
Session. 

Further, Dr. Anderson himself adopts from Sir John 
Bridge what I regard as the fundamental principle of the 
“humanity-mongers” with regard to the State punishment of 
crime—“I have nothing to do with punishing crime. That 
rests with a higher power. My business is to protect the 
community.” And I am sure Sir John Bridge would have 
added that the community ought to be protected at the 
smallest possible cost both in suffering and in money. State 
punishment, as Dr. Anderson says, is only a means to an 
end—the end being the protection of society. It should con- 
sequently never be carried farther than is canducive to this, 
end. So say the “ humanity-mongers.” 
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But I think Dr. Anderson, in the course of his article, 
more than once abandons the enlightened and humane prin- 
ciples of Sir John Bridge for the unenlightened and anti- 
humane principles of Sir J. F. Stephen, who thought that the 
Criminal Law was based on the principle that it was right to 
hate criminals and that the punishments which it inflicted 
were intended to express this hatred. However, Sir J. F. 
Stephen did aim at the protection of society and alleged that 
if his system were adopted really bad offenders might in a few 
years be made as scarce as wolves. Well, has our practice of 
hanging every murderer in whose case there are not some 
strongly extenuating circumstances made murderers as scarce 
as wolves at the end of at least sixty-five years? Perhaps 
by “really bad offenders” the writer meant habitual 
offenders. Be it so. In the eighteenth century, how 
many real “habituals” ultimately escaped the gallows? 
The theory is in fact based on very exaggerated notions 
of the power of heredity. Neither murderers nor habitual 
offenders belong to a peculiar race of men the exter- 
mination of which would eradicate the crime. “If foxes 
are trapped, hen-roosts will be safe,” says Dr. Anderson. 
Certainly not, if any dog may develop into a fox. And I 
venture to think that if the burglary referred to had been com- 
mitted at any house in London except Dr. Anderson’s, the 
latter would not have regarded the sentence of five years’ penal 
servitude passed on the burglar as so utterly inadequate. 

The only object of our present system of imprisonment 
and penal servitude, so far as the prisoner is concerned, is not 
to reform but to deter. When released he usually finds 
it difficult to earn an honest livelihood ; and in such circum- 
stances he is not easily deterred. But surely our failure to 
deter a man is no proof that he is irreclaimable, We have 
never made any effort to reclaim him. Even voluntary 
reclaiming agencies are, I believe, excluded from our prisons. 
It is only after his release that they have access to the convict. 
Yet convicts who could not be deterred have sometimes been 
reclaimed by these agencies. Dr. Anderson is doubtless right 
in saying that the primary object of the State should not be 
the reformation of the criminal. The State should chiefly 
seek to protect the public. But why lock up a man for life as 
irreclaimable without first trying to reclaim him? Why not 
let the Salvation Army or Prison Gate Mission try to reclaim 
him if we are determined not to make the effort ourselves? 
But if we lock him up for life there is an end of all efforts at 
reformation. 

Returning to Dr. Anderson’s burglar, does he think that 
a man who would not be reformed or deterred by five years’ 
penal servitude would become an altered character after ten 
years? If not, his only reason for desiring a longer sentence 
was, I presume, to protect the public for a longer time by 
keeping the “ habitual” under lock and key. But why should 
the Judge do this unless he adopted Dr. Anderson’s theory 
that such persons ought to be locked up for life? From no 
other point of view would the longer term have been of any 
advantage. 

Finally, I do not see why a professional thief might not 
abandon his profession on obtaining some other opening like 
a professional pugilist or a professional ratcatcher. He may 
adopt the business as a means of livelihood, not because theft 
has any special attraction for him but because it is the trade 
to which he was brought up. Why then should a professional 
thief be regarded as an utterly hopeless case? 


I remain, truly yours, 


A BARRISTER. 


THE AD HOC PRINCIPLE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In the discussion on the Ad Hoc principle, which 
has recently taken place in THE SPEAKER, one aspect of the 
case has, I think, not been sufficiently kept in view. It is, shortly, 
that many of those best qualified to act on education com- 
mittees are exactly those who would shrink from an election 
which might result in placing them in an odious position 
with the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker. 
These worthy people may be very well qualified to discuss the 
diet of paupers or the wages of scavengers, but the discussion 
of educational questions requires expert knowledge, which is 


generally wanting in the members of school boards, and 
especially of small school boards. Nothing is sadder than to 
read, as one frequently does, the utterance of a butcher on 
the question of corporal punishment, or a baker, say, on the 
place of shorthand in a school curriculum. One can surely 
be a democrat, and yet recognise the worth of the expert in 
education. A sub-committee of the borough or county 
council, with large powers to co-opt, would prove a more 
able and dignified educational authority than the present 
School Boards. 

It has been very common lately to point to America as 
furnishing us an example of how to do things in education. 
For myself I cannot help thinking that this sort of thing is 
carried too far, and, as I said in a recent article in THE 
SPEAKER, America in particular has not very much to tell us 
on educational matters. But in one matter we should do well 
to copy them, and that is in the recognition of the expert. 
The “one intelligent man” system may perhaps be carried 
too far, but much of the administrative work in connection 
with educational authorities might be left, as it is in America, 
to individuals. In America, too, they appoint at the head a 
man who has made a life study of education ; and one of the 
chief causes of our present muddle in England is the refusal 
to recognise and to consult the men of experience and know- 
ledge. We want more of the expert and less of the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick-maker. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


J. L. HUMBERSTONE. 


THE SPECTATOR AND MR. ELLIS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—I am one of those to whom the vagaries of the 
worthy Spectator cause great pain. 

For some unknown reason it seems to have constituted 
itself a sort of knight errant in defence of the outraged virtue 
of an impeccable Government. 

In the course of this high mission your contemporary has 
thought fit to fall, tooth and claw, on the hapless Mr. John 
Ellis because he dared to utter a harmless and useful truism 
regarding the quality of our latest flower of Imperial patriotism, 
the London yeoman, at five shillings perdiem. For comment- 
ing on the waste of the taxpayers’ money involved in the 
enlistment of these heroes Mr. Ellis has been accused of 
“ sneering at the poor,” as if either poor or rich were going to 
derive any good from the absent-minded methods of Mr. 
Brodrick. But the Spectator goes much farther, and in an 
eloquent and feeling article last week it ransacks ancient and 
modern literature to prove that after all the London larriken 
is likely to prove better material for the Army than the rustic. 
Indeed, I question whether the Spectator itself has ever 
touched a higher level than when, in descanting on its chosen 
theme, it expresses a wish to see Mr. John Ellis—of all men— 
hit a London costermonger. Lovers of the fancy will not 
easily let the possibility of such an event fail for want of 
support ; and as the Spectator has hypothetically offered to act 
as stakeholder, might I suggest Palace Yard as a possible 
venue (as I think it used to be called in old Bell’s Life days) for 
the prospective mill. 

Seriously, however, my object in writing was to draw 
your erudite contemporary’s notice to a passage in support of 
his contention that he seems to have overlooked. 

For did not Shakespeare, who foresaw most things, antici- 
pate even the Spectator? 
Falstaff, a man after the heart of the true Jingo, on record in 
Henry IV. 

“ Will you tell me, Master Shallow, how to choose a man ?” 
said that doughty warrior; and even so might our own 
Spectator warn the meek Ellis, who in a similar fashion to the 


famous Justice seems to want to get a fair bargain for the s 


Government :— 


“Will you tell me how to choose a man? What care I for 
the limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk and big assemblance of 
a man! Give me the spirit, Master Shallow. 
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bucket. And this same half-faced fellow, Shadow; give me 
this man: he presents no mark to the enemy ; the foeman 
may with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife. And 
for the retreat how swiftly will this Feeble the woman’s tailor 
run off! O give me the spare men and spare me the great 
ones |” 

Immortal words ! and to be laid to heart in these days when 

the Feebles and the Shadows fill our well-paid ranks. 


I am, Sir, yours, 


A LOVER OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
April 8, rgor. 


PANIC-MONGERS AND BRITISH TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—My object in writing this letter is to prove that 
there is little if any truth in the oft-repeated statements 
that most of our English industries are decaying, through our 
not keeping up to date with foreign countries. 

The foreign competitors are supposed to beat us: firstly, 
by the use of superior machinery ; secondly, by their superior 
inventions ; thirdly, by their superior workmen ; and fourthly, 
by their superior commercial methods of pushing their business 
enterprises. 

In England there are to be found perverse persons always 
ready and willing (whenever the chance presents itself) to 
decry and vilify everything British—our Government and all 
our institutions, our Army and Navy, our journalists, scientists 
and artists, our inventors, engineers, and manufacturers, 
&c., &c., as well as our much-abused British workman. 

In fact, by such persons all and everything British is 
condemned, and compared unfavourably with the institutions, 
the officials, and the methods of other countries; and our 
commercial men aid traders at home and abroad are said to 
be asleep to all their chances, and to culpably allow the 
foreigner to pick the British pocket. 

And these silly outcries get dinned daily, weekly, monthly 
and yearly into the heads of the people, until at last the feel- 
ing begins to take root that the Americans and the Germans 
(our principal commercial rivals) are the only enlightened, 
properly educated and go-ahead people in the world, and that 
England is being allowed to drift to ultimate destruction. 

Such laments from the helpless and week-kneed ones 
only serve to encourage political and business rivals to make 
vigorous attacks upon our interests. 

As an Englishman, I protest against these pessimists and 
cranks, 

I cannot speak for all trades, but I can give practical 
evidence as regards one of our biggest industries—that of the 
printing trade. 

For the purposes of high-class illustrated work and 
colour-printing the best English-made flat-bed, single cylinder 
letterpress machine is speeded to print 1,500 large sheets per 
hour. It is solidly built, and designed upon lines which are 
known to be durable, and with reasonable care will at the end 
of five years be at its prime. 

The American machine for the same class work (intro- 
duced largely into England during the strike of engineers, 
1897 to 1898) is built to run at 2,000 printed sheets per hour. 
But unfortunately no man (American, German, or English- 
man) can possibly feed large sheets efficiently at such a high 
rate of speed, so that the expensive mechanism necessitated 
by the 2,000 per hour speed is of no real avail, such machines 
being generally slowed down to about 1,500 per hour. 

The American machine is very prettily finished in details 
not essential to good printing, and is very taking in appear- 
ance. Although the price is very nearly double that of the 
English machine, credulous buyers have been attracted by 
the impossible bait of one-third extra daily output. 

A weak point of this American machine is that the 
cylinder is not geared to the type bed. After a few years’ 
wear, the table and cyclinder will not act in perfect unison, 
when the machine becomes practically valueless. These facts 
are well known to ali English printing engincers, and to those 
English printers who have tried the American flat-bed 
machines, 


In reference to English inventions and methods com- 


pared with those of foreign countries, I must. start by 
admitting that for many years past German chromo-litho- 
graphers using the old system of chromo-lithographic printing, 
were able to turn out the best and the cheapest colour- 
printing in the world. 

But two years ago the Wharf-litho ‘process of chromo- 
lithography was invented and patented by an Englishman. 
Briefly this invention is a system of dry chromo-lithographic 
printing on letterpress machines. 

This dispenses with the slow running lithographic 
machine, its stone or aluminium plate and wetting-rollers. 

By this English invention high-class chromo-lithography 
is now being printed in England at the rate of 1,500 large 
sheets per hour on English letterpress machines (nearly 
double the speed of the average chromo-litho machine). I 
am sending you coloured prints produced by this process. 
No German or American firm can possible compete with the 
low price at which this work is now being done in England. 

This process is being worked on letterpress printing 
machines designed and built by English manufacturers 
(Dawson and Sons, Otley). Each machine is driven by its 
own electric motor, also of English design and build (White, 
Jacoby and Co., London). Each motor runs at 650 revolu- 
tions per minute on a 530-volt continuous circuit, and is 
geared direct to the printing-machine, no bands or pulleys of 
any sort being used. This system of driving printing 
machinery is undoubtedly the best, but it cannot be so satis- 
factorily done by the American motors which are now flood- 
ing the English market. These latter run at the killing pace 
of 1,200 revolutions per minute, and only give the best results 
when connected by leather belting to the machine-driving 
pulley. 

As regards all allegations against the British workman I 
should say he, like Tommy Atkins, is as good as ever. 

As to the commercial methods of English manufacturers, 
if perhaps they are not quite as pushful in forcing sales of 
their undoubtedly well-made goods and machinery, it is 
probably because these sell on their sterling merits alone. 


Yours obediently, 


HARVEY DALZIEL. 
Plough Court, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—In a speech on “ Peace ” delivered at the Edinburgh 
Peace Conference of October 13th, 1853, John Bright said :— 
“The right time to oppose the errors and prejudices of the 
people never comes to the eyes of those writers in the public 
Press who pander to these prejudices. ‘They say we must not 
do so and so, we shall embarrass the Government ; but rumour 
says the Government has been pretty well embarrassed 
already. They say that we shall complicate the question if 
we interfere ; but it cannot well be more complicated than it is ; 
for hardly anybody but the peace men can tell how to unravel 
it. Next they tell us that we shall impair the harmony of 
opinion which there appears to be in the country from the 
fact of there having been three or four insignificant meetings 
by which the Government is to be impelled to more active 
and energetic measures. Now what is it that we really want 
here? We wish to protest against the maintenance of great 
armaments in time of peace; we wish to protest against the 
spirit which is not only willing for war, but eager for war ; 
and we wish to protest, with all the emphasis of which we 
are capable, against the mischievous policy, pursued so long 
by this country, of interfering with the internal affairs of 
other countries, and thereby leading to disputes and often to 
disastrous wars.” 

John Bright, probably, little thought that these words 
would be just as applicable to the state of affairs fifty years 
thence as when they were spoken. 


Yours faithfully, 


ALFRED W. PERINS. 
Park View, Warrington, Lincolnshire. 
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REVIEWS. 


HISTORY FROM THE WOOD. 


LoGs OF THE GREAT SEA FIGHTS, 1794-1805. 


Edited by T. Sturges 
Jackson, Rear-Admiral. 


Navy Records Society. 


THERE are, as people are now beginning to discover, 
many ways in which History—or what will pass for 
History—may be written. There are, in particular, 

many ways in which what will pass for Naval History 
may be written. And it might, no doubt, nowadays be 
very reasonably supposed that such battles as the Nile, 
Copenhagen and Trafalgar had been already dealt with 
in all of them. It is, therefore, precisely because this is 
not so, and because the Navy Records Society, as here 
represented by Rear-Admiral Jackson, has been able to 
successfully explode observation-mines under the bottom 
of this belief, that we are especially anxious to be 
grateful to both them and him. For, though the 
regular naval historian has managed, as a rule, to keep 
commendably clear of the thicker fogs of historical 
imagery, yet the want which all students of his artful 
science have felt a good deal too long is that of a solid 
ground-work of fact, a firm starting-point of admission, 
upon and from which all their further views may 
proceed. And with his, as with all other professionally- 
built History, the feeling must often recur that one 
would give a good deal more for five minutes’ talk with 
any man or officer of the Fleets he considers than for 
all the practised profundities with which their historic 
actions are ordinarily described. And to this most 
real difficulty the Navy Records Society has brought 
a clear solution. It goes, indeed, to the root 
of the matter; and, within its limits, this book 
is Real History. Its method is, therefore, of course, 
extremely simple. It consists merely in allowing each 
responsible eye-witness of the incidents to be recorded 
to tell his own story in his own way, and in then letting 
the reader piece together, from such narratives, the 
power and vigour of the whole. Some readers will 
succeed in this ; some will fail. Some persons are fit to 
read history ; others are not. But the advantage of the 
system is not only the stupendous one that the dreary 
fog-horn of the professional historian is dispensed with 
for a time, but also that his students (who alone, in these 
matters, are important) are given a chance of becoming 
not merely receptacles for other men’s notions, but 
independent thinkers with the possibility some day of 
arriving at a notion or two for themselves. This, of 
course, is not what the professional historian desires to 
achieve. Far from it. But he is perfectly safe ; for 
his students, if possible, are farther from it still. 

We sincerely regret that the Navy Records Society 
has not been able to confer the collection of volumes of 
which this is one upon all Englishmen. That, indeed, 
would have been a mighty gift. But it is only a 
private society ; and, as a notice at the end of this book 
sets forth, its publications may be obtained solely by its 
members. It must, therefore, suffice us to say that the 
production of this work places the Society under a debt 
of gratitude to itself which we, for our part, are extremely 
happy to share. For, apart altogether from its historical 
value, we doubt whether a more stirring and delightful 
book can often have been published in the language. It 
is a collection of altogether unmatched original docu- 
ments, cleaned from the dust of the Record Office, 
admirably printed in the clearest of large types, well 
bound, mildly edited, and set forth almost without 
comment by a British Admiral who in all the more 
important respects is clearly competent to deal with 
them. The “Sea Fights” ot the title are, as we have 
already hinted, those of the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar; and the documents are none other than the 
logs of each ship that took part in those fights, on the 

day of the fight itself and for two or three days before 


and after, supplemented in many cases by the 
memoranda and private letters of various officers of the 
Fleets. In each of the long extracts from these logs the 
hand of a master may at once be recognised. (The 
“Master” was he who would now be called the 
navigating officer, who, and not as on ordinary days 
the midshipmen of watches, would write the logs of 
such events as these for the approval of the Captain.) 
And it is instructive to mark through all these records 
the beginnings of a literary style which has been the 
exclusive property of navigating officers ever since. 
Take the following prelude to the Battle cf the Nile. 
furnished in her log for the day by the master of H.M.S. 
Zealous, the ship, on that memorable rst of August, 
which first saw the French Fleet in Aboukir Bay and 
reported their presence to the Admiral. It is in the 
true and undoubted manner of the “ deck-log :”— 
“ At 4 past 2, saw a fleet of ships at anchor bearing SE by 

E; made signal for do. Repeated signal No. 9 to the Alexander 

and Swiftsure. At } past 2 came to the wind, on the larboard 

tack. Saw 17 sail of ships at anchor, 13 of which were line-of- 

battle ships, and 4 frigates with 2 brigs and 2 bombs. 

Immediately made all sail. Cleared ship for action, and hove 

overboard ten bullocks.” 

One feels for those ten bullocks. 

And the account which follows is in exactly the 
same style throughout ; so that at the end of it, after 
all the shocking details of War, one learns how— 


- One pipe of wine, No. 3,520, containing 144 


gallons, being on deck to serve the ship’s company at Cinner, 
and not having time to strike it down, received a shot by w hich 
it was stove and the contents lost.” 
The master, you see, was responsible for these stores. 
Of such strange contrasts, therefore, is honest history 
compact. 

These, however, are but trifles, and they in no way 
represent the whole. For, to those who can understand, 
there is stuff in these logs as stern as any that ever yet 
was put upon paper. Great indeed are the tales of these 
plain Masters. The accounts of the slaughter both of ships 
and men on that grim morning before Copenhagen, of the 
signals there made, of the driving of the two great lines of 
74’s straight for the French centre at Trafalgar, of the 
gale that followed upon Trafalgar, of the struggles of 
the wet and worn-out crews to hold their broken prizes 
across it,of how they succeeded and of how they failed, 
these accounts and many others, to those who can catch 
the truth between the blunt and laconic entries, are 
stirring and dreadful in the first degree. To quote from 
such material is impossible and useless ; it can only be 
fairly dealt with as it stands. Two signal-logs are given 
us with the rest ; that of the flag-ship at Copenhagen 
and that of the Euryalus at Trafalgar. Each is in full, 
each showing the extreme clumsiness of the “ telegraph” 
signalling then used and the amazing extent to which 
complete preparation beforehand may render all signalling 
before action unnecessary. 

The private letters, though hardly more really 
instructive, are possibly more generally interesting even 
than the logs. Freely interspersed among the official 
accounts, they supply exactly that human element which 
a log must always lack. There are letters from captains, 
admirals, midshipmen and lieutenants, with accounts of 
the actions and no absurd embroideries. From a great 
number one short extract must suffice. It is from a 
letter of Captain Hood to his relations in England, in 
which he describes most admirably the Battle of the 
Nile. His ship was one of those that doubled inshore 
of the French van, and as a modest account of a piece 
of grand and unerring seamanship it is well worth 
remembering :— 

“The van ship of the enemy being in five fathoms water 
expected the Goliath and Zcalous to stick on the shoal every 
moment, and did not imagine we should attempt to pass within 
her. The van with the mortars, etc., on the island firing 
regularly at us. Captain Foley, of course, intended anchoring 
abreast of the van ship, but his sheet-anchor . . . . not 
dropping the moment he wished it, [he] missed, and brought 
up abreast of the second ship, having given the van ship his 
fire. I saw immediately he had failed of his intention, cut 
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away the Zealous' sheet-anchor, and came to in the exac 
situation Captain Foley had intended to havetaken. . . . .” 

As if in mute contrast to this little tale, there follow 
a letter from Admiral Villeneuve to Admiral Blanquet 
excusing the former for not having come with the French 
rearguard to the help of their shaken van. His excuses 
are excellent ; nothing could be better than his logic ; 
his position, he says, was impossible. Yet what, one 
wonders, would Captains Hood or Foley have done 
with it, and in what manner would their Masters have 
chronicled the deed ? 

There should, of course, be a proper scale of miles 
in each of the plans, and, since log-bearings are probably 
‘‘compass,” we should be given a statement of the 
different Variations if the plans are to be of any real 
use. Yet Admiral Jackson has here given us a splendid 
piece of work, which, if it be ever either begged or 
borrowed, will almost certainly end, also, by being 
stolen. Than which, for any book, we know no greater 
praise. 





HEREDITY. 


HEREDITY AND HUMAN PRoGREss. By W. Duncan McKim, M.D. 
London: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 6s. 


Dr. McKim holds alarmist views as to the multiplication 
of criminals and other degenerate types under the con- 
ditions of modern life. Not only is their number grow- 
ing absolutely, but the ratio which it bears to population 
waxes progressively higher. ‘The cause assigned for 
this alleged fact is the escape of civilised man from the 
beneficent operation of natural selection and the conse- 
quent depravation of heredity, meaning by this word 
“the sum of ancestral influences directly transmitted 
from parents to offspring, whether as specific tendency 
or deficient vitality.” The suggested remedy is the 
elimination of “the breeders of the vicious.” A pain- 
less death is invoked on— 

“the following classes of individuals coming under the 
absolute control of the State: idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, 
habitual drunkards and insane criminals ; the larger number of 
murderers ; nocturnal housebreakers ; such criminals, what- 
ever their offence, as might through their constitutional organi- 
sation appear very dangerous; and finally, criminals who 
might be adjudged incorrigible.” 

A part of the proposed remedy might, Dr. McKim 
believes, be made an immediate practical issue. “ Another 
part—that relating to the ‘ defective ’"—must remain, no 
doubt, an issue of the distant future.” It is for this 
“ great idea which, more or less consciously, now surges 
restlessly in many minds” that Dr. McKim bespeaks 
our dispassionate and conscientious consideration. 

Recent studies of the criminal may be taken to have 
proved that much of crime is disease. A large measure 
of this is probably the normal outcome of congenital 
dispositions. These in turn are a physical heritage 
often traceable to tainted parentage and in great part 
incurable. In view of this a sentimental attitude of law 
and opinion towards restrictions upon liberty and, 
perhaps, to certain other things, is wholly misplaced. 
Our punitive system seldom succeeds in reforming the 
convicted criminal, or in deterring his congeners from 
like crime. No State has produced an adequate sense 
of responsibility in parentage among the mass of its 
members. We have, then, no right to rule out of court 
directly and as of course theories which involve even 
radical changes in practice. On the other hand, it 
behoves us to subject to very careful scrutiny the data 
and reasoning relied on to establish such theories. To 
encourage baseless sensationalism in matters of 
practical propaganda were to play into the hands of 
degenerates whose “ stigma” is a scared ruthlessness. 

Dr. McKim has no adequate sense of the evidence 
requisite to found his conclusions. Slaveholding ants 
exhibit “ a callous moral sense.” Bulwer was afraid of 


wasps. The great Butler “was at times afflicted by an 
almost irresistible desire to utter profanity.” On the 
authority of a professor the cross-examination of “a 
feeble boy of ten” revealed fifty-seven objects of which 
he had great fears, while there were others that he 
feared “some.” Marro— 

“finds that the criminal offspring of immature parents 
(under twenty-six years) are especially prone to theft; that 
murderers usually spring from old fathers, that the crimes 
against sexual morality are most frequently perpetrated by the 
children of old mothers.” 

There is a rate-constancy of illegitimate births. 
The proportion of boys from a reformatory that 
go on well is disappointingly low in view of the 
expenditure of money and human service upon them. 
What do such items prove? In themselves literally 
nothing. Where they are not simply irrelevant, or 
only signs of the normality of abnormalities and 
therefore of the force of regenerative elements, they are 
torn from all context that makes them valuable. We 
want to know the atmosphere of the cross-examination, 
the range of Marro’s observations, if not even their 
detail. ‘There is a lacuna between congenital character 
and the reprobateness of the lad who comes under 
State supervision in his teens. The ratio between the 
number of legitimate and that of illegitimate births 
gives, as Roscher noted long ago, no conclusions what- 
ever. What is wanted is the ratio borne by illegitimate 
births to the number of marriageable men and women, 
or where possible of marriageable and unmarried men 
and women, and the conclusions from this ratio are not 
available for Dr. McKim’s point. 

Dr. McKim spoils his argument, such as it is, by 
referring poverty to heredity, and restricting his remedy 
to those who fall into the hands of the State to maintain. 
The loss through strikes is a datum for Dr. McKim. 
But there are those who ascribe part of this to masters; 
who are inclined to point out that a distribution without 
favour might at least be essayed, and that where 
a workman unemployed, though no fault of his own, fails 
to support a ‘ defective’ child or falls on bad ways, the 
State which discriminates between him and his on the 
one hand and the children of the rich on the other, is 
blood-guilty. Degeneracy supplied with money is the 
more mischievous. The child of the heiress is, so far as 
our knowledge goes, more likely to be congenitally 
“ defective” than the child of the burglar. Plato had 
the right of it when he decreed that sacrifices for the 
ideal must begin from the top. 

There isa fundamental exaggeration in Dr. McKim’s 
contention. The degenerate either marries his like or 
his unlike. If the former, degeneracy goes on gathering 
force in each new generation. If the latter, the taint is 
spread. The dilemma is not decisive. If degeneracy 
mates with degeneracy natural selection, though tardily, 
eliminates it. If it mates with the healthy, there is the 
possibility of regeneration. Society will discourage the 
reproduction of degenerate types, will have a care lest 
they corrupt the minds of children, will see to it that 
the latter find a favourable environment early enough. 
It will not permit the idiot and the hardened criminal 
to be at large at all. It will recognise that quasi-moral 
and even pseudo-moral motives will for long sway the 
majority of mankind, and it will strive with those who 
may not be hopeless to turn their perverted impulses 
into permissible channels. A prison legion and a labour 
corps organised under quasi-military discipline are 
perhaps the most promising practical issues of the 
nearer future. 

But Society will not accept Dr. McKim’s position 
that the seeds of crime are mostly congenital in a 
sense which implies practical incurability and almost 
inevitable transmission to the next generation. Neither 
Lamarckianism nor Weismannism justifies this, nor 
psychophysical parallelism or any other scientific theory 
of the relation of mind and body. It is an unscientific 
doctrine of original sin. Society will rather try what 
can be done with and for the young child, and in the 
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way of extension of control of idiots. No society so 
tainted as Dr. McKim holds ours to be would be willing 
to adopt his Draconian measures. Any society ready to 
adopt them would not need them. 

A book dealing with Dr. McKim’s subject, explaining 
the nature of the evidence on which the reformers of 
criminal law rely, distinguishing fact from interpretations 
of fact, giving cases few but in detail, is a crying need, 
The Jukes are a reality. Such a book will not be a 
shriek provocative of counter-shrieks. Dr. McKim had 
apparently the material for such a book. Under the 
obsession, however, of a fixed idea he has produced 
instead something which, if it has any influence at all, 
will only be a stumbling-block in the path of the reformer 
who is to come. 


HERBERT W. BLUNT’. 





SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND Byways. By Katherine Lee Bates, 
Author of “ American Literature,’ “The English Religious 
Drama,” &c. New York: Macmillan Company. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. 


Miss BaTEs seems to have started on her survey of the 
highways and byways of Spain under the auspices of a 
missionary society which, ignoring the vast need of 
evangelisation they could find at home, has come over 
from America to tamper with the religious belief of 
Spaniards. Though not apparently engaged in the 
work of proselytism herself, she yet looks at most things 
in Spain under the influence of the bias of these persons ; 
consequently, though she claims that her book “is a 
record of impressions,” the reader has no difficulty in 
discerning that they are often impressions produced 
through the medium of missionary spectacles ; con- 
sequently there is much sermonising, which detracts 
from the interest of the book, and makes it drag wearily. 
It is the more to be regretted that it is thus marred, in 
that when the writer puts off the spectacles and tells 
what she saw with her own eyes, we find her by no 
means oblivious of what she owns to be “the poetic 
charm of the Peninsula and the graciousness of Spanish 
manners,” 

It was particularly plucky for two American ladies 
to wander through Spain at the very moment when the 
distressful consequences of the war were just most 
cruelly apparent ; but the glimpses thus obtained of the 
way in which those consequences affected the people 
are the special interest of the book, and our author 
(wherever Catholicity, its ritual and its ministrants are 
not specially to the fore) is always genial and fair :— 


- Swarthy boys, wearied with much loafing, 


would thriftily lay aside their cigarettes to favour us with con- 
versation, asking many questions about America, for whose 
recent action they gallantly refrained from holding us respon- 
sible. ‘It was not the ladies that .made the war,’ said these 
modern cavaliers.” 

Oe ei It became well known on the hill that we were 
Americans, yet not a pebble or a rude word followed us 
from the groups of unkempt boys among whom we daily passed. 
Once, a mimic regiment, with a deafening variety of unmusical 
instruments and a genuine Spanish flag, charged on me 
roguishly, and drew up in battle square around their prisoner. 
But it was only to troll the staple song of Spanish adolescence, 
‘I want to be a soldier,’ and when I had munificently rewarded 
the captain with a copper the youngsters doffed their varied 
headgear, dipped their banner in martial salute and re-formed 
their ranks.” 


At the same time, she tells us— 


“Granada had borne her share in Spain's last war sorrow. 
So many of ber sons were drafted for the Antillesthat her anger 
against America waxed hot. A few months before our arrival 
every star-spangled banner that could be hunted out in shop or 
residence was trampled and burnt in the public squares. The 
Washington Irving Hotel hastened to take down its sign, and 
even the driver of its omnibus was sternly warned by the people 


to erase the offensive name from his vehicle on pain of seeing 
it transformed into a chariot of fire.” 


She chronicles, too, with pleasure a beautiful deed of 
lowly heroism. When lots were being drawn for 
military service a blithe young scapegrace found he had 
a fortunate number. As he walked away, proud of his 
luck, he met the mother of a friend frantic with grief 
because he was drawn, and it was impossible for her to 
find the 200 dollars for a substitute. The youth, who 
was an orphan, nobly offered to take his place. The 
delighted mother laboured for all she was worth to 
scrape together some little sum to give him. It amounted 
to but 16 dollars ; still, it might provide him some com- 
forts on the campaign. Then came another sobbing 
mother to beg him to save her son also. Though, of 
course, he could not be substitute for two conscripts, he 
cheerfully surrendered to her the 16 dollars towards 
payment of another. After all, he died of fever in Cuba. 

It was plucky also to bring out a book on Spain 
deriving its main interest from its illustrations and its 
conversations almost immediately after the Romance of 
Spain of Mr. Charles W. Wood, who is facile princeps in 
both these arts. On comparison, however, it is found 
that the two works do not clash, as they are so very 
different : it is only here and there that they treat of the 
same localities. Miss Bates’ conversations have not the 
sparkle of Mr. Wood’s persistent persiflage, but the 
American twist of language always gives an imprcvu to 
the tritest sentiments ; and though Mr. Wood’s sketches 
are altogether hors concours for mastery of effect, Miss 
Bates’ photographs are—fog mere photographs (never a 
thoroughly satisfactory kind of illustration)—hors ligne. 

There is a great deal that may be skipped with 
advantage in Miss Bates’ book, for it would need a very 
original mind to indite a book on Spain that avoided 
the repetition of the stale platitudes on certain things of 
Spain which it is thought righteous to condemn. Of 
course, there must be the usual pages of laudation of 
the Moors and of lament over their expulsion. It is 
curious that the writers of these things never seem to 
have thought out what would have been the result of 
an opposite course. They cannot really and seriously 
wish that Spaniards should have sat down servilely 
under an alien yoke and adopted an alien religion, the 
result of which would have been that Mohamedanism 
would have overrun the whole of Europe, and Western 
civilization as we have it would never have existed. 

Of course, there must also be pages of oft-told 
diatribes against bull-fights, though it is fair to add that 
the Spaniard is allowed (pp. 119, 131, &c.) space for 
speaking in their defence. And, of course, there must 
be pages of lament over the want of book-learnedness 
of the Spaniard, while yet in other pages the writer is 
led to note the excellent results of this defective educa- 
tion. “In everything that relates to grace and charm 
of social intercourse (she says at p. 79), to the dignified 
expression of reverence, compassion and acknowledg- 
ment, Spain puts us to the blush.” And p. 177: “ They 
learn the amenities of speech with their first lispings 
, .’ And genial impressions all through the book 
are derived from the kindliness, hospitality and courtesy 
of the people, though we know not what she can 
have seen in England to justify the comparison she 
indulges in at p. 176 :— 

ved Every voice softens when speaking to a child, 
and during my six months in Spanish cities I saw nothing of 
that street brutality towards the little ones which forces itself 
upon daily notice in London and Liverpool.” 
In London, at all events, it is, on the contrary, the 
utterly unrestrained and rampant brutality of the 
street child that too often forces itself very unpleasantly 
on one’s notice. P. 389: “ The Leon peasantry are 
said to be the finest in Spain; and, indeed, no 
concourse of people could be more honest, courteous 
and dignified.” 

Chapters XXIII., XXIV. and XXVI. are, perhaps, 
the most interesting of the book, because they take us 
off the beaten track, and tell of places with which 
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we are less familiar—Leon, Astorga, Santiago. The 
descriptions of travelling adventure, and encounters 
with pilgrims and beggars, are entertaining enough, but 
we could wish that more space had been allowed for 
details of the marvellous architectural and sculptural 
merits of the respective cathedrals, which must be great, 
a view of a porch of Santiago showing that it vies with 
Chartres for statuary. The chapter called “ Passion 
Week in Seville” is also not without original informa- 
tion, and the writer gets through the whole celebration 
poetically, with but few jarring sectarian notes, and these 
come from want of knowledge rather than malice ; as, 
when she confounds “ Passion Week” with “ Holy 
Week,” and is quite at sea in regard to the symbolism 
of the Easter sepulchre. Another chapter full of 
pathetic interest is devoted to the poet Ganivet, whose 
strange, sad end most will remember. Our author 
gives her rendering of his last poem thus :— 
“O Love Divine, Celestial Purity, 
Pity my cries ! 
My soul is prone before a clouded throne 
Let Thy keen light arise. 
Pierce this obscurity, 
And free my dream-bound eyes !” 


She is a little too fond of translating, and the whole 
collection of children’s singing-games is marred by the 
fact that not one of them is given in the original. They 
are thus rendered almost useless to the scientific folk- 
lorist, as there are cases in which the rendering of a 
single epithet may make all the difference of connecting 
them with one group or another of those of other 
countries. It is the more to be regretted in that she 
seems to have acquired some acquaintance with the 
language, and might have been trusted to have trans- 
ferred the actual lines to her pages correctly. So we 
judge from various instances scattered through the book 
down to spelling Compostela without the superfluous 
and sound-destroying second | with which it is generally 
overweighted. On the other hand, the English is here 
and there a little funny with American locutions, 
such as p. 61, “breathless” for “oppressive,” p. 70 
“anguishes” for “dolours,” p. 222 “grewsome”’ for 
“gruesome,” p. 94 and passim “at that” in place of 
“to boot,” p. 16 “ fulfilled” for “ filled,’ &c. Also the 
titles of the chapters are not always happy ; there seems 
no sense in “The Yolk of the Spanish Egg,” or “ The 
Immemorial Fashion.”’ 


As a specimen of general style the following may 
be quoted :— 


“When the sun was at its sorest the train drew up ata 
tumbledown station, and we listened eagerly for the customary 
water-seller’s cry, ‘Water! Fresh water! Water cooler than 
snow !’ But it was too warm for this worthy to venture out. 
Our hopes fastened on a picturesque old merchant seated in a 
shaft of cypress shade beside a heap of golden oranges. Those 
juicy globes were a sight to madden all the parched mouths in 
the train, and imploring voices hailed the proprietor from 
window after window. But our venerable hidalgo smoked his 
cigarette in tranquil ease, disdaining the vulgarities of barter. 
At the very last moment we persuaded a ragged boy in the 
throng of bystanders to fetch us a hatful of the fruit. Then the 
peasant languidly arose and followed the lad to our window, 
named an infinitesimal price, and received his coin with the 
bow of a grandee. He was no hustler in business, this Anda- 
lusian patriarch ; but his dignity was epic, and his oranges 
were nectar.” 


We have spoken of the photographs as exceptionally 
good, those of pp. 112, 290, 423 may be specially cited 
as excellent compositions ; but it is irritating that they 
are all placed at haphazard through the volume, never 
near the text they illustrate. Granada comes in the 
middle of the chapter on Seville, and Ronda more than 
fifty pages from the mention of the place; “ An old- 
fashioned Bullfight” in the chapter on the funeral of 
Castelar ; “A Bullfight of To-day ” 200 pages after its 
letterpress, in the midst of a description of a Protestant 
burying-place ; while views of religious processions 
come here, there and everywhere in incongruous places. 
The cover is prettily decorated with a donkey-driver in 
an impossible situation. 


STATISTICS. 


ELEMENTS OF STATISTICS. By Arthur L. Bowley, M.A., F.S.S. 
London : P. 8S. King. Ios. 6d. 


A LARGE amount of very instructive matter has been 
collected together by Mr. Bowley and put into a con- 
venient form in his book on statistics, a work which 
anyone wishing to understand the detailed management 
of the subject will do well to study. It is instructive, 
too, to notice that Mr. Bowley is not ignorant of some 
of the limitations to which statistics are liable, and 
which are often rightly the cause of that distrust in 
which they are sometimes received by the outside 
world. He says, for instance :— 

“Perhaps statisticians themselves have not always fully 
recognised the limitations of their work. At best they can 
measure only the numerical aspect of a phenomenon ; while 
very often they must be content with measuring not the facts 
they wish, but some allied quantity. We wish to know, for 
instance, the extent of poverty, its increase or diminution ; 
poverty we cannot define or measure, and we cannot even 
count the number of the poor ; all we can do is to state the 
number of officially recognised paupers, and add, perhaps, 
some estimates from private sources ; but this gives us no clue 
to the intensity of poverty in individual cases. Or we wish to 
obtain statistics of health; all we can measure is the death- 
rate and average length of life, very different matters. The 
statistician’s contribution to a sociological problem is only one 
of objective measurement, and this is frequently among the 
less important of the data ; it is as necessary, however, to its 
solution as accurate measurements are for the construction of 
a building.” 

But another reason, perhaps not sufficiently noticed 
by Mr. Bowley, lies in the fact that some statisticians 
are men whose time is principally spent dealing with 
books and papers, and who have not a sufficient human 
knowledge of the nature of the facts which they are 
anxious to determine to enable them to make a satis- 
factory investigation. Mr. Bowley himself says that 
under certain circumstances — 

“Some technical knowledge of the particular subject is 
needed ; and, if not possessed, a preliminary inquiry on a small 
scale may be necessary to show how to fit means toends. The 
people who possess the information required must be dis- 
covered and interrogated at first hand.” 

But he tells us that— 

“Information is generally collected by issuing blank circulars, 
forms of inquiry, to be filled in either by a few officials, or by 
many individuals, and the proper drawing up of this form is 
one of the chief tasks in a good investigation.” 

And, having made this statement, he proceeds later to 
assume that this method is the one invariably employed. 
As a matter of fact, it is only one method out of three. 
Statistics are collected in two other ways. In the first 
place, they may be the result of a co-ordination of the 
ordinary documentary statements made by persons in 
the natural course of their business ; and, in the second, 
they may be obtained by the statistician himself, or his 
subordinates, putting themselves into personal contact 
with the facts, or with those who are acquainted with 
them. The results attained by either of these methods 
are generally superior, and of much greater interest, 
than those obtained in answer to an inquiry issued in 
blank forms. The most striking instance is that of the 
first portion of Mr. Charles Booth’s book on Life and 
Labour of the People, which owes its peculiar attraction 
to the fact that it is based in the main upon the living 
testimony of the School Board visitors. 

It would have been better, then, if Mr. Bowley, in 
giving four examples of the collections of statistics, had 
been able to exhibit at least one case of each of these 
methods. As it is, he is forced to confine himself to 
statistics which are obtained (as he himself tells us) by 
questions in which the answer expected isa simple number, 
yes or no. It is often supposed that such answers will 
accurately express the facts of the case; but this is by 
no means necessarily true. An example of the utter 
failure of the answer yes or no to assist the questioner 
will be familiar to many people in the game of twenty 
questions in which an answer, though quite accurate, is 
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often sufficient to put the questioner completely off the 
track. It may be thought, perhaps, that errors of this 
sort will tend to cancel one another; but though this 
may be true sometimes, yet there will be a great many 
cases in which it will not happen. Mr. Bowley himself 
is quite aware that biassed estimates are liable to errors 
of an altogether different kind from the errors of mere 
mathematical chance ; but he is hardly conscious of the 
extent to which the armchair statistician is often pre- 
cluded by his own ignorance from obtaining an unbiassed 
result. A desire for impartiality is altogether insufficient, 
and it will frequently happen that no blank-form inquiry 
will be capable of eliciting trustworthy evidence. 
Errors of this character are often successfully dealt with, 
as Mr. Bowley points out, by a method of ratios or per- 
centages, a method which might have been illustrated 
with great advantage by some very excellent work which 
he has himself done in that direction. 

After dealing with the tabulation of statistics and 
averages in the manner which we should expect from 
his thorough scientific training, he explains the principal 
uses of diagrams, and points out at the start that— 

“The main use of diagrams is also to present large groups 
of figures so that they shall be intelligible in their entirety, and 
the test for all diagrams is that the diagram as drawn should 
afford the best view of the series or group of figures that the 
eye can appreciate.” 

Possibly in what follows he is inclined to lay too much 
stress upon mathematical accuracy and to forget this 
principal criterion which he has laid down—a criterion 
which would enable him to include as_ successful 
diagrams many in which absolute accuracy is quite 
unattainable. 

A few careful chapters follow of technical scientific 
matter, and a serviceable index completes the whole. 
Altogether, it is a work full of instructive information— 
too full, perhaps, if a fault must be found, to make it a 
book easily read by those who only desire a superficial 
knowledge of the subject. For those who are anxious 
for wider information it will be of great service, provided 
it does not lead them to imagine that the collection and 
tabulation of statistics are simply matters of machinery, 
or beguile them into attempting to cover up vital 
inaccuracies of substance with a varnish of mathematical 
analysis. The necessity of this caution Mr. Bowley 
himself would readily admit, as the quotations selected 
from his work are able to prove; nevertheless, it is 
possible that he underestimates the necessity of impres- 
sing it upon the minds of his readers. 


F. W. LAWRENCE. 





THE CHARM OF CLEVELAND. 


PICTURESQUE YORKSHIRE. In Eighteen Parts. 
Coast—Redcar to Scarbro’. 
by J. S. Fletcher. 


No. XVII. The 
Founded on Personal Observation 
London: Dent and Co. Is. 


Is the delightful indenture of the coast of Cleveland 
rapidly changing and ready to disappear? Readers of 
Browning will recall his suggestive little poem entitled 
“ Apparent Failure.” It is headed by this motto-notice, 
“We shall soon lose a celebrated building.—Paris 
Newspaper.” “No, for I’ll save it!” the poet begins, in 
his characteristic way. The Morgue was not so near 
its end as the poet and others fancied forty years ago; 
and it may well be that the north Yorkshire coast is not 
so near vanishing point as Mr. John Phillips—a great 
authority in his day—predicted half a century back. 
The author and illustrators of this picturesque history of 

_ Yorkshire are of those who would by deft description 
“save” Cleveland. Certainly the words Mr. Fletcher 
quotes are sufficiently startling :— 


“We read in old Yorkshire maps—Here stood Auburn, 
which was washed away by the sea; Hartburn, washed away 


by the sea; Hyde, lost in the sea. In other documents mention 
is made of Frismerk, Thurlesthorpe, Redmayn, Pennymark, 
and Pottersfleet; where are they now? Within my own know- 
ledge (Phillips goes on to say) Outhorne has been added to this 
catalogue of ruined villages, deserted churches, and lost grave- 
yards all gone and forgotten—‘Carent quia vate 
sacro.’ The rate at which the cliffs recede from the insatiable 
waves has been measured of late years, and found to equal two 
and a half yards in a year—at this rate, less probably now than 
formerly, a mile in breadth has been lost since the Norman 
Conquest, and more than two miles since the Roman occupa- 
tion of Eboracum.” 


Mr. Fletcher has his fears also about Whitby Abbey. 


“A few more years, a few more storms, and Whitby Abbey 
will be crumbled to a pile of shapeless ruin, and be numbered 
among the things that once were.” 

The tourist who is debating about his summer 

holiday should make up his mind without delay. But 
this book is not written for the ordinary tripper, or 
spa-er (pronounced locally sporr) as he is called some- 
what contemptuously by the Cleveland native. That 
holiday-seeker—plutocratic or uncultured variety—has 
done, and is doing, his worst much more rapidly than 
the sea to destroy the peculiar charm of Old Cleveland. 
The compiler of Picturesque Yorkshire has carefully 
omitted the mention of all such uninteresting and utili- 
tarian structures as modern churches, restaurants or 
monster hotels. When he tells us (page 296) “that a 
week of Staithes is worth a month at Scarbro’, and an 
hour of Runswick preferable to a year’s stagnation at 
Bridlington,” we understand him, and excuse the allow- 
able hyperbole. The charm Mr. Fletcher tries to sketch 
is mainly twofold, legendary myth and authentic literary 
associations, ancient and also rococo ; for the Georgian 
period is not taboo now to the lover of romantic charm. 
Such a book is welcome. It avoids, to a great extent, 
the clichés of the cheap guide-book, and the print and 
format are such as we expect in Mr. Dent’s publica- 
tions. Though this is the seventeenth and penulti- 
mate part, the whole book, with its appropriate 
drawings, will not be a cumbersome drawing-room- 
table-ornament volume. Of the twenty-eight pictures 
in this part those of “Old Saltburn,” “The Esk 
at Egton ” and “ Hayburn Wyke ” strike us as the best. 
Redcar to Scarborough is treated in this monthly 
issue, but the beauty of the Cleveland coast lies mainly 
between Saltburn and Hayburn Wyke. Redcar and 
Marske are flat and unprofitable, except to golfers and 
sand-loving children; Cloughton and Scalby at the 
other end of the coast railway are commonplace, but 
redeemed by the circuit of the wooded hills behind 
them. The cliff-scenery proper begins at Saltburn, 
where you are in reasonable distance of the Chine of 
Cleveland, Roseberry Topping and the adjacent dales. 
Hard by is Skelton, with its reminiscences of Margaret 
Wharton, Lawrence Sterne and John Hall Stevenson, 
the queer but interesting coterie of Skelton Castle a 
hundred years ago. Runswick, Kettleness and Sandsend 
are more than mere names to thousands nowadays ; but 
they are not yet spoilt. “ En avant messieurs les artistes !” 
If you would see the Sandsend of the past you must be 
quick about it, for the builder-giant of the present— 
more formidable in his way than Wada the Saxon who 
owned Mougreve in days of yore—is busy there now. 
We are duly grateful for the literary stories and allusions 
Mr. Fletcher has collated; but it is a pity that he 
ignores such illuminating “ guide-books” as Coster’s 
Red Roofs and Rawnsley’s Sonnels Round the Coast. The 
latter of these is a charming vade-vecum hereabouts. 
The verses are wonderfully true to fact, with a singer’s 
dreamy horizon ; they are the choicest of that somewhat 
too prolific begetter of sonnets— 


“ Like a bronze snake, the deep-run valley wound 
By yellow cliff and alder-sprinkled vale ”— 


must be felt by every traveller who uses the moorland 
railway between Pickering and Grosmont. Grosmont, 
by the way, is not so prosperous now as Mr. Fletcher 
seems to think. He must have seen it before the iron- 
works fiasco of a few years back. We could have 
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spared the threadbare and very indifferent verse 
describing the Beggar’s Bridge, the hackneyed narra- 
tive of the Penny Hedge, and the excerpts from 
Marmion (the last a royal robe outworn by constant 
fingering), in favour of some good modern verse, 
such as— 
“ Queen of the sea ward abbeys, bold to face 
The storms that steal: the robber eyes that rove : 
Not hid in some far inland hollow grove, 
But fearless ; thou wert of a fearless race.” 
And we doubt if the quaint interior of the parish 
church at Whitby was ever hit off better than in Canon 
Rawnsley’s— 
“ White galleries, 
Cross-stancheons, frequent stairs, dissembled well 
A ship’s mid-hold :” 
and the rest of that admirable sonnet. 

There are a few inaccuracies that might be put 
right in a future edition. The motto over Hawsker Par- 
sonage is not that of the abbey, but a home-made 
amalgam of the mottoes of Whitby and Middlesbro’, 
“Fuimus Sumus, Erimus.” Mary Linskill, the novelist, 
was not “interred on the south side of the old church, a 
suitable monument commemorating her literary achieve- 
ments.” This comprehensive inscription on an old slab 
is misleading. She is buried a mile away in the pre- 
tentious modern cemetery near “sounding Larpool.” 
A stone cross in excellent taste on her grave records 
merely her birth in 1840 and her death in 1891, with this 
very happy collocation at the base :— 

“ Between the heather and the northern sea, 
After life’s fitful fever she sleeps well.” 

There are two anecdotes rather pungent for refined 
taste, a@ propos respectively of Scarbro’ and Staithes, 
which readers of Smollett would have enjoyed. But 
then the motto of Staithes itself might well be “ Non 
redolet sed olet.””’ James Russell Lowell, Judge Hughes 
and George De Maurier in the recent past all loved and 
frequented this district, and the pages of Punch testify to 
the humorous personal observation of the last. These 
men knew and prized the charm of Cleveland. May it 
never be vulgarised away in these iconoclastic days ! 
We are glad to think that this pleasant, chatty book is 
certainly nof a step in that undesirable direction. 


R. F. McC. 





“DANIEL” IN THE “CAMBRIDGE BIBLE.” 


Tue Book oF DANIEL. With Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. Cambridge Press. 2s. 6d. 


THE editors of the “Cambridge Bible” are to be 
unreservedly congratulated on this last addition to the 
series. A commentary on the whole Bible reaching (as 
this does now) to some forty volumes by different 
writers is bound to contain work of unequal value, some 
of which will find its way to the teacher’s shelf of 
necessary evils, to be recommended only because there 
is nothing equally convenient to take their place. But 
it has been the distinction of this well-known series that, 
though professing only to be of the text-book class, it 
has from time to time given to the world some of the 
best work of our best Biblical scholars, not being afraid, 
either, in its selection of contributors to keep pace with 
the advance of criticism. Both these counsels of per- 
fection, it is needless to say, have been observed in the 
entrusting of the Book of Daniel to the Oxford Professor 
of Hebrew. Dr. Driver in his little book on the Life 
and Times of Isaiah, in his standard “ Introduction,” and 
in the “ Joel and Amos” contributed to the Cambridge 
Bible has already given ample proof of his ability to 
commend the results of the Higher Criticism in its more 
sober forms to the general reading public. The present 


edition has such further attraction as can be gained 
from a couple of illustrations and a cover which is a 
distinct improvement on the somewhat depressing guise 
which the Cambridge Bible has hitherto affected. 

This particular conjunction of book and editor 
inevitably suggests thoughts of Dr. Driver’s famous 
predecessor in the Chair of Hebrew. It is about forty 
— ago that Dr. Pusey announced to Newman that 

e was writing some lectures on Daniel in the hope of 
exposing on a crucial question the weakness of “the 
Rationalists.” The point of vantage which was to turn 
their position was, of course, that the Book of Daniel 
was contemporary with the events and circumstances 
which furnish the outward framework of its subject- 
matter—i.c., that it was written in the sixth century B.c. 
This ground the learned Doctor occupied with all the 
heavy artillery of his erudition. It is well to remember, 
however, that in his eyes historical and linguistic argu- 
ments were admittedly but the verification of certain 
fundamental assumptions which he would not give up, 
such as that for an author to assume a character other 
than his own was a disgraceful forgery, impossible in 
connection with the Word of God, or that the terms of 
an incidental allusion by Our Lord were enough to settle 
the critical question for ever. This is not to say that 
Pusey in his “ Lectures” approached the facts unfairly 
or refused them their due weight, for every inquirer has 
certain principles which he believes himself to have 
sufficient evidence for holding and which he must per- 
force bring with him to the consideration of any fresh 
question. On the other hand, it does acquit those who are 
not specialists, but who cannot see their way now to insist 
so strongly on those particular premisses, from the charge 
of presumption in deciding between two great specialists, 
and saying that they prefer the conclusions of the 
younger scholar. Indeed, the interest of the present 
edition, as compared with the “ Lectures” of 1864, does 
not lie so much in increased knowledge of facts as in 
the changed Christian outlook which supplies the readers 
of a series designed “for schools and colleges” with a 
frank statement of the Przterist view without the 
suspicion of a fear that their faith will be thereby 
undermined. With the altered front of the authoritative 
teachers there is a corresponding difference of attitude 
in the taught. We have all of us to a certain extent 
changed our views on these subjects, and are entirely 
willing to learn from such critics as Dr. Driver, in full 
confidence of their reverence and desire for truth. 


The Book of Daniel, then, is here treated as a 
product of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. The author 
did not, in very truth, live at the courts of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belshazzar, and Darius the Mede, and thence 
look out with miraculous clearness of vision on the 
details of future history ; but in a later time of national 
oppression he recounted stories of an old national 
hero to nerve the men of his own generation to 
endurance, and also put into the mouth of that hero 
an “apocalypse,” an unveiling of the history of the 
world from those days to the author’s own time, 
intended to show that Divine control of human affairs 
which was to issue now in an immediate deliver- 
ance from the oppressor and the triumph of the 
Kingdom of God. The arguments in favour of this view 
of the book are carefully and clearly worked out in the 
third section of the Introduction dealing with “ Author- 
ship and Date.” Of the historical arguments for a later 
date most stress is laid on the application of the word 
“Chaldzans” to the class of wise men (an impossible 
use, say Assyriologists, in Babylonian times), on the 
discrepancies between the notices of Belshazzar in 
“Daniel” and in the Inscriptions, and on the difficulty 
of finding a place in history for “ Darius the Mede.” 
On the linguistic evidence the learned editor sums up as 
follows :— 


“ The verdict of the language of Daniel is thus clear. The 
Persian words presuppose a period after the Persian Empire 
had been well established: the Greek words demand, the 
Hebrew supporls, and the Aramaic fermits a date after the 
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conquest of Palestine by Alexander the Great (B.C. 332). With 

our present knowledge, this is as much as the language 

authorises us definitely to affirm ; though evuzgayria, as the name 
of an instrument (considering the history of the term in Greek), 
would seem to point to a date somewhat advanced in the 

Greek period.” 

In view of the old accusation against critics of an 
“antecedent unbelief” which was supposed to be the 
real foundation of their arguments, Dr. Driver has 
done well to reserve to the last the question as to 
the most probable standpoint of one who penned 
the minute details of this apocalypse. He is not 
among those “ who deny all predictive prophecy ;” the 
arguments on which he relies are sober @ posteriori 
reasoning :— 

“It is consonant with God’s general methods of providence 
to raise up teachers, for the instruction or encouragement of 
his people, at the time when the need arises ;” 

therefore prophecies of which the culminating interest 
is the persecution of Antiochus more likely belong to the 
time of Antiochus. Similarly with regard to the objection 
that this view implies “forgery,” we hear the true note 
of that “sound learning” which is or should be 
characteristic of the communion to which Dr. Driver 
belongs :— 

“ The idea that the Bible can contain nothing but matter-of- 
fact descriptions of actual occurrences is supported by nothing 
said in the Bible itself, and is in reality a survival of an extreme 
Puritanical conception of its contents.” 

We have said enough to indicate the position taken 
up in this text-book and the sound methods on which 
the editor justifies it. It contains a great deal besides 
that is interesting and valuable. There is a survey of 
the “History embraced by the Book of Daniel” (i.c., 
from 605—164 B.c.) with frequent quotations from the 
Inscriptions ; a section on Apocalyptic literature and 
the doctrines of the book; and full appended notes on 
such points as Nebuchadnezzar’s madness and the inter- 
pretation of the four Empires of Chaps. II. and VII. 
On this last question the view that they are the Baby- 
lonian, Median, Persian, and Grecian is adopted and 
defended at length. It is a pity that the Cambridge 
Press has found it necessary to print portions of these 
notes in such very minute type, for they are among the 
most interesting parts of this most interesting and 
attractive commentary. 


S. L. 





THE STORY OF THE UGANDA 


TECTORATE. 


THE STORY OF THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 
Story of the Empire Series. 


PRO- 


By General Lugard. 
London : Horace Marshall. Is. 6d. 


GENERAL LuGarp’s little book is useful as a key or 
guide to the history of Uganda, if not precisely as a 
summary of that history in itself. We are told in the 
preface that it has suffered for want of the author’s final 
corrections, and, indeed, one gathers as much from 
internal evidence ; but this is not the only reason why 
we feel that the materials before us are insufficient for 
a just estimate of the situation. This is not General 
Lugard’s fault ; and he has certainly done his best to be 
impartial ; whether successfully or not, one is, in the 
nature of things, unable to judge without a careful 
sifting and comparison, not only of all the authorities 
here quoted or referred to, but of all other available 
evidence. General Lugard scrupulously refrains from 
criticism ; but it is obviously a difficult and delicate 
matter for a man to tell the story of events in which he 
was personally concerned, and in which his successors, 
to some extent, reversed his policy. 

It is not our intention to discuss this matter here— 
which might be done through many pages to little 
purpose. Rather would we say a word or two with 
regard to the knotty problems which Uganda suggests, 


and with regard to which it forms an admirable object- 
lesson. It is not an acquisition—glorious country though 
it be—in which the British nation can feel much pride. 
Of this, a careful study of the works of Felkin, Ashe, 
Thruston, and General Lugard himself, can scarcely fail 
to convince even the most optimistic. Of course, we all 
know that the earth must be replenished and subdued, 
and that this cannot be done with rose-water. But 
it has got to be proved—first, that rose-water was 
ever lavished to any great extent on King Mtesa and 
his people ; and, secondly, that it was the only alterna- 
tive to the methods actually adopted. We found a 
State—barbarous, if you like, but with a certain ordered 
polity of its own. Its ruler, like many others in the 
same position, was perfectly willing to welcome any 
foreign influences which appeared to him beneficent. 
That he was not disposed to welcome annexation is 
scarcely surprising. We are not discussing here 
whether annexation is legitimate; we are quite willing 
to admit that it is sometimes unavoidable ; what it does 
seem fair to demand is that it shall not be paraded as a 
measure of philanthropy nor appear as a necessary con- 
sequence of missionary effort. Any philanthropic aims 
which existed could, we fancy, have been better (and 
certainly more economically) served by giving Mtesa a 
decent, disinterested sort of man—not necessarily a 
genius—as Resident, to teach him all the European arts 
he wanted to know, and help him to develop his people 
on their own lines. Mackey, with a free hand, would 
have done admirably, in all probability. We do not say 
that the stern and sanguinary etiquette of the Court, for 
instance, would at once have become a thing of the past ; 
but no one, except the quacks who extirpate symptoms by 
way of curing disease, would have expected that. If 
we did not covet the country for ourselves—as of course 
we did not, and if we did we have profited little enough 
thereby, heaven knows—one does not exactly see why 
this course should not have been adopted. There is, 
of course, the foreign annexation scare ; but we must 
confess we should like to see, for once, what that 
amounts to on its own merits. So many Powers have 
rushed to annex, and then “administered” on paper, 
that it is difficult to help suspecting that the evolutionar 
forces and the Waganda might safely have been left 
to fight the matter out. If our interference is necessary 
to protect natives against the aggression and misgovern- 
ment of foreigners, why was it not exercised in the case 
of the Congo State? 

It is impossible to say anything on the subject of 
missions without offending some one ; and since it must 
needs be that offences come, this is no dovbtas it should 
be. (Perhaps that is scarcely a fair application of the 
passage; but, allowing it to stand fora moment, we may 
be permitted to suppose that “those by whom offences 
come” are not those who state facts, but those who 
have brought about the facts in question.) “Do you 
believe in missions?” is quite a test question of ortho- 
doxy in some quarters, and one is not allowed to dis- 
criminate between mission and mission (except, as a 
rule, in the case of the Roman Church) or to question 
particular methods of procedure. One must accept 
or rejectthemasawhole. And, apart from this, one runs 
some danger of coming to grief between—not conflict- 
ing, but—different aspects of truth. A whole-hearted 
abhorrence of the Mission work which is a more or less 
disguised prelude of annexation may lead one to 
deprecate all mixing of Mission work and _ politics. 
But one may also call it “ political action” when a mis- 
sionary holds the position—a position not invariably 
abused—of trusted adviser to some “savage” ruler, 
or when—being the one man who understands a 
people from the inside—he stands between them and 
the brute force of an _ undiscerning Government 
machinery. This office of interpreter is, when all is 
said and done, perhaps the most valuable function of 
missionaries. The dogmatic teaching so many of them 


spend their lives in trying to give is, in many cases, 
worse than useless: their vaunted services to “ civilisa- 
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tion” result, sometimes in the capitalist looking to them 
as a cheap labour agency, sometimes in the production 
of an objectionable species of second-hand Europeans. 
Why can they not revise their standpoint, and 
“ depolarise,” as Wendell Holmes used to say—and, 
when asked what they came to preach, answer, “ The 
Good News of the Kingdom of God”? 


A. W. 





THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 


OUTLINES OF Economics. By Richard T. Ely. 
Macmillan Company. 55s. 


New York: The 


ProBABLY no branch of knowledge presents more diffi- 
culties or more fascinations than economics. Xenophon 
proved that even domestic economy—cookery bills 
and servants’ wages—may be pleasantly handled. The 
Duke of Bedford (or his secretary) has shown how 
beautifully, and even liberally, an agricultural estate 
can be managed, provided the proprietor has been 
enriched beyond the dreams of avarice by his London 
rentals. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nalions made plain that 
the principle of Free Trade should be the foundation of 
the policy of a great commercial and manufacturing 
nation. Ricardo explained that an inconvertible paper 
currency is a fraud, and persuaded the Government to 
return to a gold standard. Cobden forced Peel to trans- 
late Adam Smith into law. John Stuart Mill and other 
smaller men have tried to codify and systematise the 
various ideas which have been established by the wisdom 
and experience of the last century and a half. 

Professor Ely and his coadjutors have provided 
students with a book of the modern pattern—vast 
numbers of headlines with a few scrappy facts, figures, 
and doctrines ranged underneath and a “ summary,” a 
series of questions, and “literature” to each chapter. 
At the end of the book is a Bibliography with copious 
references to works by Professor Ely. On the whole, 
the outlines are not badly done. Hopeful and intelligent 
students will loathe, despise, and usethem. Bad students 
will look upon the book as their Alpha and Omega and 
will probably pass their examination unless the examiner 
happens to be an enemy of Professor Ely. To illustrate 
the character of the book from portions dealing with 
questions of present interest we turn to a chapter on 
Public Debts. But this is very feeble indeed. There 
is no grasp either of the history of National Debts or of 
the principles which govern them. The chapter on 
Taxation is a little better. But the Professor really does 
not seem to know much about taxes. For example, he 
writes under the head of Income Tax :— 

“An income-tax seems the most promising remedy, but 

against this there is in many quarters an unreasonable preju- 
dice. Space is too limited to treat at length this subject. It 
may be said that while general personal property taxes become 
Worse and worse the longer they exist, wherever a rational 
kind of Income Tax has been laid, as in Switzerland, Prussia, 
and England, and the longer it lasts the better it works, and 
the more general the popular approval. It is the only way in 
which large and influential and even rich class can be made to 
bear its first share of taxes. Where this class, including pro- 
fessional men, is exempt from taxation, its members are apt to 
become careless and indifferent about government —poor 
citizens. Income Taxes are in harmony with the democratic 
sentiment of popular government.” 
This is all very well in its way, but surely the student 
would have liked to know that the Income Tax was 
introduced by Pitt to meet war expenditure and rein- 
troduced by Peel in order to give England Free Trade. 
Under the heading “ Land Nationalisation and Muni- 
cipalisation ” Professor Ely refers to the Single Tax and 
to Mr. George’s scheme as printed in Mr. George’s 
organ, the Standard :— 


,_ The, Standard advocates the abolition of all taxes upon 
industry and the products of industry, and the taking, by taxa- 
tod upon land values, irrespective of improvements, of the 


annual rental value of all those various forms of natural oppor- 
tunities embraced under the general term land.” 

One often wonders why, if there should only be a 
single tax, the tax should not be placed upon a single 
man, who should be left to throw it off on to other 
people. This would reduce the cost of collection almost 
to a nullity. 

Professor Ely’s protest against parsimony in public 
administration (p. 358) seems to be singularly ill timed 
so far as the English-speaking world is concerned. We 
may conclude by giving an example of his proficiency 
in the art of definition :— 

“ Pyoportional taxes are taxes in exact proportion to the 
property or income taxed. The rate is constant—1 per cent., 
2 per cent., or 3 per cent., as the case may be, throughout. 
Progressive taxes are taxes with an increasing per-centage, with 
increasing property or income, as I per cent. on the first 
thousand dollars taxed, 2 per cent. on the second thousand, and 
the like. Progressive taxation is often called graduated 
taxation.” 

These definitions might be worse done, but a little 
care would have made them and the rest of the book 
very much better. 


H. 





THE STORY OF THOUGHT AND FEELING. 


By Frederick Ryland, 
London : George Newnes, Limited. Is. 


THE STORY OF THOUGHT AND FEELING. 
M.A. 


Tuts is one of a series of small, cheap manuals dealing 
with various sciences. Mr. Ryland may certainly claim 
to have made good the proposal set forth in his 
preface :— 

“ This little book is intended to serve as an introduction to the 
study of some portions of the field of psychology. It deals with 
the elementary phenomena of mental life in a more or less 
concrete and simple fashion, and avoids technicalities as much 
as possible ; not entirely, however, because no clear notions 
can be obtained in any department of human knowledge without 
the use of at least a few technical terms.” 

Modern psychology is psychology without the 
“soul,” which is mentioned as little as are its once 
familiar “ faculties.” Mr. Ryland has something to say 
of the “soul” as the material of the moral self, but much 
more of the “soul” as the material of the intellectual 
self. During the nineteenth century the problem of know- 
ledge continued to be studied, but new elements came to 
the fore. Previously the “higher” processes in knowledge 
had been followed with greater pains ; the part played 
by the understanding had attracted the greater notice, 
and analysis of this part could hardly have been carried 
further than Kant took it. Yet Kant recognised that the 
basis of knowledge was sensation ; and this element, in 
a sense the lowest—i.e., the most primitive, was any- 
thing but contemptible, even though it had been largely 
ignored. Sensation has since then been constantly 
interrogated ; it appeals to the modern interest in 
physical science, because it is that element in know- 
ledge where our bodily organism is most obviously the 
means of our acquaintance with the external world, 
Many modern psychologists in fact treat the subject from 
the standpoint indicated by the term “ psycho-physics.” 
We gathered that Mr. Ryland is not in complete sym- 
pathy with this school; at least he does not think it 
necessary to give a chapter fully describing the nervous 
system. His little book interests us because, though he 
is obviously familiar with most modern contributions to 
the science, he treats it as if there were some continuity 
between our views and those of Locke and Berkeley, 
who are commonly ignored. One of the most interesting 
experiences to the newcomer in psychology is the dis- 
covery that much of what we take to be intuition is dead 
inference, just as so much language is dead metaphor. 
This is the department in which Berkeley achieved so 
much and Mr. Ryland corrects “common sense” ia 
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these matters in a clear and convincing manner. Com- 
mon-sense is of Locke’s way of thinking ; that “in bare 
naked perception the mind is for the most part only 
passive, and what it perceives it cannot help perceiving.” 
(In justice to Locke it ought to be admitted that the 
latter part of this sentence is so far true as the mind 
“cannot ” well “help” doing a thing which has become 
habitual and almost unconscious.) This is how Mr. 
Ryland states the modern theory :— 


“Modern psychology, on the other hand, has shown 
decisively . . that our percepts are not in any sense 
copies of external realities,;somehow thrown on to the mind, 
as ('et us say) one image is thrown on to the film of a 
camera ; but that they are elaborate compound states of con- 
sciousness put together by the mind from materials long ago 
accumulated. <A percept of an inkstand is not a single new 
idea, but a group of ideas, nearly all of which are old ones.” 


It is, in some ways, a pity that Mr. Ryland was not 
able to avail himself of Berkeley’s new Theory of Vision 
to illustrate this point ; but it is quite natural that he 
should have kept the mention of it for his chapter on the 
knowledge of position, where it falls into its proper place. 
Mr. Ryland has applied the Berkeleyan notion of our 
knowledge of distance, now, of course, the received 
eng one instance, which he gives in the following 
words :— 


“A gentleman once told me that he was looking through a 
telescope at a distant building, placed in perspective, that is in 
the line of a road which ran directly from him. The sun fell 
on the side of the building, but to his surprise he could not 
discover the opening of a large archway which he knew to be 
there. He looked again and again through his glass, and then 
moved it upwards and downwards, when he saw distinctly the 
shape of the opening. The two sides of it had appeared con- 
tinuous and long, and he did not see the arch at the top of the 
opening or the road at the bottom. Why? he asked. I told 
him, simply because he could not see distance, and there 
was not limit enough in what he saw through the telescope to 
suggest it. It seems the sun fell fully on the archway, and no 
shadow helped to suggest the gap between the two plain brick 


sides of it, which were understood as forming one continuous 
surface.” 


Not unnaturally Mr. Ryland chooses this point for a 
short account of the doctrine of “local signs” : it is a 
little surprising however that he has not mentioned 
Lotze’s name in this connection. 

Some of the latter chapters in the book are taken 
up with “ feeling,” as a general term for the form of the 
several emotions. It is difficult for anybody to write 
about the emotions now, as they might have been written 
about before Darwin studied the subject. Mr. Ryland 
obeys the modern tendency to emphasise the physical 
expression of emotion. It is important to ascertain the 
nature of the connection between the two. Mr. Ryland 
seems to have made up his mind so far on the point 
that he recommends the suppression of the symptoms of 
an emotion as a method of conquering the emotion, if it 
threatens to overmaster the human person. We know 
that Mr. Ryland has behind him the authority of Pro- 
fessor James for going so far as he does in this matter. 
It may be that the truth will be seen as clearly to range 
herself on the side of those who now seem to be uttering 
paradoxes herein, as has been the case in Berkeley’s 
discovery, but the problem is anyhowa more mysterious 
one, and the last word is so far from being said thereon, 
that we doubt whether Mr. Ryland has any right to 
say— 

“ But the bodily accompaniments of emotion cannot be over- 
looked ; indeed they are absolutely necessary to the emotion. 

They are not merely expressions of an emotion already com- 


plete without this ; they are the very basis and substance of the 
emotion itself.” 


If, as Professor James holds, we do not blush because 
_ we feel shame, but feel shame because we blush, why 
do we want any mental disturbance at all to cause the 
feeling of shame. Again, if I fall off a bicycle in front 
of a heavy omnibus, it seems idle to tell me that I am 
afraid because I exhibit symptoms of fear. I am afraid 
because the circumstances suggest to my mind a sense 
of immediate danger. A set of dangerous conditions 
would not immediately cause changes in the bodily 


organism—i.c., without such mediation as lies in the 
recognition by the mind of their dangerous character. 

We have not space to discuss further some of the 
interesting points raised by Mr. Ryland, such as whether 
instinctive actions may not be the relic of ones formerly 
purposive, how the child becomes master of its move- 
ments ; we can only conclude by expressing the hope 
that Mr. Ryland will publish a great work on the 
subject, for he seems to have no common gift for the 
exposition of an obscure subject. 


H. M. C. 





THE MONETARY HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


EssAYS ON THE MONETARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Charles J. Bullock, Ph.D., Assistant-Professor of Economics 
in Williams College, New York. The Macmillan Company. 5s. 


Tuis lucid and impartial survey of American financial 
history ought to be of use on this side of the Atlantic in 
helping us to comprehend the general history of the 
United States as determined by finance. Its central 
idea is that all American inflationist movements have 
arisen in those sparsely settled regions where the 
scarcity of capital is most keenly felt. In this respect 
the silver movement has but followed in the steps of its 
predecessors, the greenback and other movements to 
the origin of the Republic and even back into colonial 
times. Essentially we find a struggle between the 
debtor and creditor classes, expressed now in one term, 
now in another. The struggle is traced from the earl 

colonial settlements down to the present, and cael 
curious information regarding early currency is made 
public, so far as we are aware, for the first time. The 
practical conclusion is reached that, as wealth, popula- 
tion and means of transit are increased everywhere, the 
agitation for inflated currency or unlimited paper issues 
will die out, as even the silver agitation seems to have 
died in presence of growing population. It may be 
doubted whether “ wild-cat” theories will be killed so 
soon as the author imagines, especially in a country 
which has made more experiments in practical finance 
than any other, and where still so many evils exist which 
Congress fails to attack. At any rate it would not be 
surprising if more than one crisis were needed to teach 
their sharp lessons. Meantime we have nothing but 
praise for this useful work. 


C. 





A LITTLE NOVEL OF ITALY. 


A SoLpreR FoR A Day. By Emily Spender. London: E. V. 
White and Co. 


MarTIAL enthusiasm is the first characteristic of A 
Soldier for a Day, indifference to prescribed literary 
form the second. The sword in this case is a mightier 
weapon than the pen. People of ardent and active 
temperaments do not as a rule care for structural unity, 
fine writing, minute psychological analysis and such 
pedantic trifling. They do care for the thrill and glow 
of life, the fire of self-sacrifice and the sudden, sharp 
moments of intense excitement that are the fruits of a 
military calling. ‘The age of heroism,” said Carlyle, 
“is not the age of moral philosophy.” A true soldier 
has neither time nor inclination for reflection, and a poet 
in a battlefield is as out of place as a lion among ladies. 
Miss Spender’s sketches of the Italian war of: inde- 
pendence are brisk reading. The dreamer, according 
to her, is a vastly inferior person to the doer. Vincenzo, 
a poetic youth, spends all his time breaking regimental 
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rules ; and Ferrari, a profligate without scruple or pity, 
adores Alfred de Musset, paints in water-colours, breaks 
his soldier’s word of honour, and dies miserably in 
Chapter II. A moral warning is the only adequate 
motive for the introduction of these apparently 
irrelevant characters. Neither has any reference to 
the story and both drop out as purposelessly as they 
came in. The central figure is a young Italian girl, 
who for one day personates her wounded soldier 
brother and takes an active and prominent part 
in the fighting. She falls in love with the captain, saves 
his life, and they eventually marry. This part of the 
story is interesting, and contains one very spirited scene. 
The description of the fight on the Piazza is the best in 
the book. Bloodshed in a romance, like garlic in a 
salad, can be very effective if sparingly used. Miss 
Spender’s passion for warfare does not lead her to run 
riot into realism ; and for this restraint, whether due to 
art or to inexperience, she has our grateful thanks. 
About three-quarters of the way through the hero dies, 
leaving the heroine a disconsolate widow. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to an entirely fresh set 
of characters. This kind of thing is disconcerting. We 
like to feel sure that we are reading one story and not 
half-a-dozen. But this want of continuity is due to Miss 
Spender’s outlook on life. She views existence from 
the window of an express train ; the prospect is bright 
and animated, but before one can stop to take more 
than a cursory glance, it is whirled away. Our impres- 
sions, when in rapid motion, are apt to be both super- 
ficial and inaccurate. Only one side of the hedge is 
seen, and that indistinctly. Miss Spender’s characters 
are like the objects seen in the near foreground of a 
train-window. Transient and blurred, we can tell them 
as they pass for green tree or red cow, good soldier 
or brave maiden, and that is all. We cannot pretend 
that A Soldier for a Day is a novel of high merit. But 
it has good points. The authoress should cultivate her 
powers of observation, study real character, and try and 
find out the hidden motives for action. By so doing 
she will not lessen her zeal for great causes, and will, 
perhaps, one day write something really worth reading. 


O. 





FICTION, 


We have often in these columns had occasion to comment 
on the large number of racy novels of more than tolerable 
workmanship that come to us from across the Atlantic. There 
seems to be an inexhaustible supply of young novelists who 
can write at least one book to add to our knowledge of the 
multitudinous aspects of American life. It has occurred to 
Mr. Heinemann to tap this supply. Hence “The Dollar 
Library,” which “ will give to English readers a representative 
selection of the best American fiction of the day.” Of the 
names in the prospectus probably only Mr. Hamlin Garland’s 
and perhaps Mr. D. D. Wells’ will be known even to a small 
section of the English public, yet if the level of excellence 
keeps up to that of the first volume the series, which has a 
better raison d’étre than most similar series, ought to be very 
successful in this country. The Girl at the Half-way House, 
by E. Hough, gives a vigorous picture of the move West after 
the Civil War, getting its fictional interest from a description 
of the merging of rivals from North and South into fellow- 
Citizens of the new West. The haughty girl of an old Southern 
family, who gives way after a long siege to a dashing young 
lawyer who had served in the Army of the North, symbolises 
as it were the creation of a new race. The whole idea is well 
conceived and well executed. Picturesque incidents and 
lively characterization abound, and nothing is lost of the 
sentiment of pioneering in a new country. “Never you 


think,” says Major Battersleigh, a soldier of fortune who has 
drifted west among the first— 

“Never you think a chance like that'll last for ever. Yet 
here we are before the law and almost antedatin’ the social 
ijee. It's the beginnin’, man, it's the very beginning of things, 
where we're standing here, this very blessed day of grace. It’s 
Batty has travelled all his life and seen the lands, but never did 
Batty live till now!” 

Mr. Morice Gerard is an author who turns out a large 
number of readable romances, but he does not take sufficient 
care to make them more than readable. In The Shadow of 
Gilsland there is an indefinable lack of the element of 
unexpectedness which is the prime need of works of this 
kind. It seems as natural and, we could almost say, as respect- 
able, that Mr. Gerard's villains should commit murders and 
outrages as that a householder should eat his breakfast and 
pay his rates. In a romance it is not necessary to produce 
daring delineations of character ; but in every romance there 
should be somewhere a unique and original touch to give 
freshness to the groups of stock characters. If, in The Shadow 
of Gilsland, Robin, the hero, had been a little less athletic, 
the squire a little less gentlemanly, the cripple a little less 
resigned, and Black Murdock a little less black, we might 
have been more interested in their possibilities. But their 
characters are so simple as to be automatic; we feel that the 
good would produce good actions and the bad bad actions 
with the ascertainable regularity of a soap-factory producing 
soap. The story of The Shadow of Gilsland concerns itself 
with a family of shepherds who acted also in the capacity of 
gamcekeepers against a peculiarly diabolical knot of poachers 
and ne’er-do-wells. Such a paragraph as this, describing the 
interview between the local doctor and the local bully, has 
puzzled us somewhat. “‘I shall be more careful not to hurt 
you, I promise you, than you are not to hurt other folks,’ was 
the tart reply. Was it premeditated?” We can only reply 
that we have not the smallest idea. But we imagine the 
doctor’s words did not fall out of his mouth by accident. 

Grey Alison was a woman and not a man: her surname 
was Alison and her Christian name was Grey, which seems 
perverse. She herself, in the course of the adventures 
described in Ballast, by Myra Swan, was perverse with all the 
chivalric imbecility of a heroine. Some day, perhaps, we 
shall know whether women really do break off engagements 
in a manner apparently dictated by a devouring desire to be 
misunderstood. Grey Alison thought it “ best that they 
should part,” and so instead of saying so, like a reasonable 
and moral being, she conceived that it would sooth him more 
if she carefully manufactured a letter in the style and spirit 
of a female cad. We do not believe that any woman 
would do such a thing, but if she did we should have 
no respect for one who had no respect for her own 
honour and personal dignity. The other part of the story, 
which deals with Grey's sister, a flamboyant and fascinating 
Mondaine, with a weak character eventually corrupted with 
drink, is far more serious and well constructed. Repulsive as 
is the conception of the gradual disfigurement of beauty by 
excess, it is in some places suggested by really picturesque 
and careful touches. The best element in the story is the 
description of the friendship of the two women. The worst 
beyond all doubt is that concerned with the men, a pair of 
bombastic noodles who, in dealing with the faults of the 
women, know no medium between moonstruck incredulity and 
brutal slander. 

John Manger, preacher of the Gospel and once a profes- 
sional clown, suffered from dipsomania, of which he was 
successfully cured by hypnotism, and from marriage with a 
heartless young woman who wanted to better herself, from 
which he never recovered. Both conditions of his life were 
sufficiently tragic, and both are described by Mr. David 
Christie Murray in The Church of Humanity (London: Chatto 
and Windus) with his accustomed force and directness. There 
are few writers of novels who make so much of their material 
as Mr. Murray. He knows exactly how far to emphasise a 
point and how much to say about a character in a highly 
coloured picture: if the tone is once lowered the whole 
becomes at once garish and impossible. Mr. Murray never 
lowers his tone, and consequently his melodrama is consistent 
and effective. In the externals of the life he is describing 
he is excellent. Manger’s sermons are quite typical of those 
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of the earnest Evangelical with a great natural talent for 
rhetoric and no education. The inevitable Chadband, Carra- 
way, with his “inscerutable” and “steruggles,” inevitably 
suggests comparisons, but comes off a good second. We 
should like more of the circus-manager, Cleckett, who 
foreshadows one of the tragedies of Manger’s life in these 
words :— 


“A man can be an ’appy man with drink without religion. 
A man can be an ’appy man with religion without drink. But 


he can’t mix ’em and be ’appy. Not if he’s in earnest about 
both of ’em.” 


For the second tragedy of the preacher’s life we refer readers 
to the book, which is quite one of Mr. Christie Murray’s best. 

The New Master, by Arnold Golsworthy (London : Pearson), 
is evidently written by one who knows the manners and 
customs of small boys in schools. It is also, unfortunately, 
written by some one without much invention, and not enough 
original humour to supply a whole book on so original a 
subject. The whimsical portrait of kind, ugly Miss Bunderly, 
the headmaster’s daughter, and matron of the school, is the 
best thing in a rather dreary book. 

Mrs. Henry Dudeney is always clever and entertaining, but 
such a book as The Third Floor (London : Methuen and Co.), 
though it shows both these qualities, will not enhance the 
reputation of the author of Folly Corner. The new book is 
neither so well constructed nor so original in thought or 
atmosphere as the old. Those who read it for the plot, which 
is sensational and up to a point enthralling, will find it leading 
them into a blind alley with no way out but an annoying flight 
of the imagination. Those, again, who read it as a study 
of modern life will find, it is true, some good satire at the 
expense of the worst forms of sensational journalism, some 
interesting and original observations on the marriage question, 
and some amusing studies of character, but they will be 
bothered by its lack of coherence and conclusion. It is 
spasmodic and unconvincing—but it is entirely readable. 

Though not wildly exciting, Mr. Max Pemberton’s new 
book, Pro Patria (London: Ward, Lock, and Co.), will be 
found an entertaining companion for a railway journey. It is 
all about a French attempt to make a Channel Tunnel with a 
view to the invasion of England. The attempt is discovered 
by a titled English officer more by good luck than by any 
great courage or cleverness, and he is made to appear 
extremely patriotic because he perseveres in the obvious 
course of trying to make the War Office believe what he has 
seen. We cannot help feeling it a pity that so high-sounding 
a title should cover such merely sensational stuff. Ingenuity 
of treatment, with which we are quite ready to credit Mr. 
Pemberton, is not a sufficient excuse for cheapening the con- 


ception of the man in the street as to what is meant by 
patriotism. 
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REVIEWS. 


LIFE LETTERS OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


LirE LETTERS OF PHILLIPS Brooks. By A. G. V. Allen. Two 
Vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 30s. 


Tuis is a big book : its two volumes make up a total of 
1,613 pages. But, though, as was inevitable in so immense 
a space, the author is more than a trifle diffuse, and 
iterative in a degree that a reader parsimonious of his 
time does not love, yet considering its subject we have 
not the heart to say that the book is too big. Its size is 
a sign of courage very welcome in a period of intellectual 
timidity, and a tribute to the author’s faith in his hero. 
For Phillips Brooks was himself a large man, and he 
played a large part in the political, the social, and the 
religious life of his people. He came of a race that had 
from the earliest days of the American Commonwealth 
done it honest and yeoman service. To say that he was 
a preacher is to give to an Englishman no idea of what 
he really and intrinsically was. His pulpit was to him a 
throne, and in it he was a king of men; and he ruled 
the people who owned his sway by virtue of the noble 
manhood which breathed in every word he spoke and 
every act he did. America owes much to her preachers, 
and she knows it: especially to the preachers of New 
England, who loved learning as they loved religion, 
built the school beside the church, educated the people 
while they cultivated piety. It may be that Chicago 
and the Trusts and the mixed population of European 
origin who have sought her shores to find a wealth 
denied at home, may prove too much for the old New 
England spirit ; but it will only do so when that spirit 
has ceased to take shape in men as large and com- 
manding as the subject of this capacious biography. 
There is no part of it more illuminative than the 
329 pages of what we may call introduction, the 
part occupied with the story of his ancestry, his 
parentage, his home and his training. From the 
Phillips side he inherited the old Puritan passion for 
learning and practical Godliness. Beginning with the 
founder of the dynasty, the Rev. George Phillips, who 
went over in 1630 in the good ship Arbella, along with 
Governor John Winthrop, we have a succession of 
stalwart Puritan men, modest and pious Puritan women, 
who bore that goodly name and successively served 
their generations. It is a delightful portrait we have of 
the old Samuel Phillips, great-grandson of George, 
minister at Andover, who goes to meeting on Sunday 
with Madame Phillips leaning on her husband’s arm, 
the negro man at his right hand and the negro maid at 
her left, while the congregation rises as he enters, 
stands till he reaches the pulpit, and when the service is 
over stands again until he and his family have passed 
out. And with Andover the name of Phillips was to be 
indissolubly connected: there they built a famous 
secondary school, there they founded a famous theo- 
logical seminary, there they produced a succession of 
merchants, statesmen, Judges and divines that made 
the name of Phillips loved at home and revered abroad. 
One thing impressed this writer greatly on his first visit 
to America, now many years ago—the degree to which 
the aristocracy of the New England States was an 
aristocracy of academic blood and culture. It was 
rooted in their history, began with it, grew with it, 
determined its finest and most perfect fruits ; and how 
fine the fruits often were only intimate personal know- 
ledge could discover. The name and blood of the 
Mathers and the Cottons, the Edwardses and the 
Dwights, the Emersons and the Eliots, appeared and 
reappeared under many changes and disguises, yet 
always with a singular potency. And in this aristocracy 
of culture and character no family held a more 
honoured or better recognised place than the Phillips. 
The Brooks were more secular in mind, though not 


therefore more profane, but they, too, had their own 
honours, and fulfilled their own function in building up 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

This ancestry gave Phillips Brooks the large man- 
hood he possessed ; and though through his mother he 
ceased to be connected with his ancestral Church, yet 
he did not lose its magnanimity, its humanity, the large 
outlook of the men who had been accustomed to think 
of their State and people as the kingdom and common- 
wealth of God. Thus the story of his training has a 
significance of its own. He was no seminary priest, as 
he was no sectarian preacher. And we here see how 
much his school and University—the ancient and 
honoured foundation of John Harvard—with the disci- 
pline they gave him in letters, did for the man and the 
preacher. It is curious to see how little the narrowing 
discipline of the seminary affected him. He lived in 
his world amid his own books, and he nurtured his 
imagination with the wealth of the great literatures of 
the world. 

It is refreshing to read the catalogue of the books 
he studied as a student. (We note, indeed, with regret 
that the author occasionally lapses in knowledge—as 
when he includes Smith’s “ Thorndale” as if it were 
the name of an author, “ Thorndale on the Conflict 
of Opinions.” We regret that so charming a writer 
as William Henry Smith is unknown to the accom- 
plished author of this biography.) Nor did he read 
only: the extracts from his notebooks show how 
what he read stimulated and enriched his mind. 
Like another great American his random thoughts, 
his commonplace-book jottings, are often of more 
weight than his elaborate utterances. He read not 
as an intellectual luxury or as a form of mental dissipa- 
tion, but with his mind all alert, pen in hand, ready to 
seize the fleeting fancy or fugitive idea or momentary 
flash of insight suggested by the printed page, and thus 
to make it his own for ever. He did not feel attracted 
simply by books with which he agreed, but always by 
great books, whatever their period or their attitude of 
mind. While a student he speaks of “ a discouragingly 
safe book, probing all the sure points conclusively, and 
leaving a poor heretic like me as rudderless as ever on 
all the rest.” Another he describes as “ the nearest 
finite approach to the eternal stupidity.” Occasionally 
he jots down a striking saying, like this from Masson’s 
Milton—“ If one’s shoes were always being mended 
when could they be worn?” Ina fit of weariness with 
the idea of the ministry as a profession, he writes, when 
he is only twenty :—‘ Practically are we not apt to 
forget that Theology and Law are professions, but 
Religion and Justice are universal duties and lives ?” 
He read Gibbon and he says :—“ How strangely bitter 
without a bitter word, how malignant with its seeming 
courtesy to Christianity, is that fiftieth chapter.” Even 
more significant than the books he reads as a student is 
the work he does in his study in the early years of his 
ministry. If our young parsons could be induced to 
read this account of how the man conceived his 
function as a minister, what means he took and what 
labour he underwent to fulfil it, there would be some 
hope of -their becoming men able to accomplish 
the mission the world most needs. He says, “ It is the 
five years after college which are most decisive in a 
man’s career. Any event which happens then has its 
full influence. The years which come before are too 
fluid. The years which come after are too solid.” 
How seriously he took his studies after he became the 
rector of a City church may be seen from the account 
that is given of his study of Mohammetanism, which he 
seems to have undertaken when he was in the full tide 
of his parochial duty. He made a collection of the best 
literature—English, German, French—and _ started to 
qualify himself from personal knowledge to form an 
independent judgment, not only as to the character and 
history of Mohammet, but as to the meaning of his 
religion and the causes of its success. It was a brave 
thing for a preacher to do, yet it is significant as indi- 
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cating his breadth of outlook, his way of regarding all 
things as a man who loved the truth, sought it and was 
not afraid to find it. He saw that a man could not 
master any subject without being enriched in mind, and 
that he would be all the better able to speak concerning 
his own religion that he had done something to under- 
stand another. As he did with religions, he also did 
with systems of thought. He faced the intellectual 
currents and tendencies of his own day like a man, 
sought to understand them as their advocates under- 
stood them before he dared to speak concerning them 
from his pulpit. But once he had mastered an idea or 
system he was not afraid to speak of it. He was every 
inch of him a living man, courageous, intellectually as 
well as morally. He had the courage—rare in an eccle- 
siastic—to face a system as a man rather than as a 
Churchman. Indeed, for specifically Church questions he 
had a natural distaste. He makes merry over the sort 
of problems that he found exercising the Anglican 
mind, at the “secularised clergy who clutched at any- 
thing—art, music, ecclesiasticism, sociology, anything tu 
get a power over people which they earnestly wanted, 
but seemed to see no power in religion to attain.” He 
lamented the immense overwork of the clergy “ in exter- 
nalities,” especially in the care of schools, as “ ham- 
pering their mental activity and freedom of thought,” 
and he deplored the “settled trust in ecclesiastical 
machinery and sacraments and sacred duties, on the one 
hand, and a splendidly devoted but unthinking and 
superficial spirit of ‘work’ upon the other, (which) are 
becoming more and more the temper of the English 
Church.” These remarks will show that as he read 
extensively he observed acutely, and his faculty of 
observation was cultivated by much travel. He was 
often in Europe, more than once in Asia, and he always 
has a mind of his own; keeps his eye open and 
impartial and records what he has seen and thought in 
his letters and journals. He preached at Windsor, in 
London, at Oxford and Cambridge, and thus expresses 
his mind touching the Universities :— 

“Almost everybody you see in Oxford believes either too 
much or too little. . « . Itisa curious world, full now of 
the freest thought running in the channels of the most venerable 
medizevalism, which is still strong and vigorous and contro- 
versial. Cambridge, where I also had a pleasant 
visit, seemed to me to be freer, but less interesting. It is less 
burdened with the past, and also, it would seem, less pictu- 
resquely illuminated by it.” 

But, large as the books are and full as they are of 
material for the knowledge of him provided by himself, 
they yet give a most inadequate idea of what he was as 
he lived: the charm of his manner, the massive yet 
finely cultured manhood, the disdain for everything 
mean, the aspiration after everything noble which 
characterised him. As he travels we see him feeling 
after the best in man and States and religions. In 
Germany the two great figures that attract him are those 
of Luther and Goethe; in England he is drawn to 
Carlyle and Ruskin, Tennyson and Browning, and he 
seems to absorb what he admires and transmutesit into a 
means of ennobling and enriching his own faith and the 
faith of his people. So catholic was he in temper and 
conduct and speech that he was a sore trial to the 
narrow minds of his own communion, and when at one 
time these minds threatened to usurp and command it, 
and to build its ecclesiastical constitution and claims in 
conformity with some exclusive doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession, he had seriously to protest ; and it seems he 
even contemplated the possibility of withdrawal from a 
communion which would have arrogated for its own 
orders claims that would have invalidated those of other 
Churches. And he had his reward ; he was not only 
the most eminent preacher, but the greatest personal 
religious force, in America. He helped men whose 
troubles sprang from doubt, indecision, indifference, or 
the selfishness of the worldly Churches around them as 
no other did. He was a great preacher, for he wasa 
great man, for, as he himself said, ‘‘There must be a 
man behind everysermon.” “To be in dead earnest is to 


be eloquent.” “The personal interest of the preacher 
is the buoyant air that fills the mass and lifts it.” “ The 
sermon is truth and man together.” 

He exemplified these ideas, and there is nothing 
more striking or pathetic than the admiration for his 
character, the belief in his goodness, the faith in the 
simplicity and the transcendent sincerity of his character 
in the city where he so long exercised his ministry and 
lived as boy and man. At his death one who had been 
for years his neighbour, the pastor of an old historical 
church that had rendered pre-eminent services to the 
Commonwealth, said of him, in words whose fitness all 
must admit :— 


“ Never to the mansions where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation came a nobler guest.”’ 


A. M. F. 
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A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. By Herbert A. Giles, M.A., 
LL.D. London: William Heinemann. 6s. 


ALTHOUGH the extent of Chinese literature is pro- 
digious, the small number of sections into which it may 
be divided makes it easier to give a description of its 
contents than the bulky nature of its volumes might at 
first lead one to suppose. Confucianism looms large 
in comparison with other branches of learning. From 
the time of the sage onwards, authors have never tired 
of commenting on the classics, and schools of interpre- 
tation have arisen which at least may be said to display 
the ingenuity of the learned critics. The scholars of 
the Han Dynasty were the leaders in this branch of 
literature, and from them to the Reformer Kang Yuwei 
there has been no break in the succession of Confucian 
writers. From the European point of view this branch 
of the literature is the least interesting of them all. The 
refinements of minute criticism in which these writers 
indulge are rather tedious than satisfying, and we 
gladly turn from their dryasdust pages to the more 
human branches of the literature. 

History and geography—always the history and 
geography of China—is largely represented, and it is 
impossible to withhold a full meed of praise for the 
diligence and research which these works display. 
Poetry also is a distinguishing feature in the literature, 
and the period of the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-907) is 
that during which it reached its highest point of excel- 
lence. Conspicuous among the poets of this time was 
Han Yii, whose graceful verse commands the common 
admiration of the Empire. The following is a specimen 
of his style :— 

“ Alas ! the early season flies, 
Behold the remnants of the spring ! 


My boat in land-locked water lies, 
At dawn I hear the wild bird sing. 

Then, through clouds lingering on the slope, 
The rising sun breaks on to me, 

And thrills me with a fleeting hope— 
A prisoner longing to be free. 

My flowing tears are long since dried, 
Though care clings closer than it did. 

But stop! All care we lay aside . 
When once they close the coffin lid.” 


But Han Yii was as celebrated for his prose as for his 
verse, and a memorial which he presented to the throne 
protesting against the honours with which the Emperor 
proposed to receive a bone of Buddha is one of the best 
known of his writings. This celebrated paper concludes 
thus :— 

“ Yet now Your Majesty is about to causelessly introduce a 
disgusting object personally taking part in the proceedings 
without the intervention either of the magician or of his peach- 
wand. Of the officials, not one has raised his voice against it ; 
of the censors, not one has pointed out the enormity of such an 
act. Therefore your servant, overwhelmed with shame for the 
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censors, implores Your Majesty that these boncs may be 
handed over for destruction by fire or water, whereby the root 
of this great evil may be exterminated for all time, and the 
people know how much the wisdom of Your Majesty surpasses 
that of ordinary men. The glory of such a deed will be beyond 
all praise, and should the Lord Buddha have power to avenge 
this insult by the infliction of some misfortune, then let the 
vials of his wrath be poured out upon the person of your 
servant, who now calls Heaven to witness that he will not 
repent him of his oath.” 

In view of the hold which Buddhism has secured 
among the people of China it is curious to find so cele- 
brated an authority of Han Yii, in the same memorial, 
describing the founder of the Faith as a barbarian and 
one whose ignorance of Chinese and alien attire placed 
him beyond the pale of civilisation. Within the compass 
at his command it may at once be said that Professor 
Giles has exercised a judicious discretion in the choice 
of the extracts which he gives us, and his work supplies 
a complete and concise picture of the national modes of 
thought. Some years ago the author published a trans- 
lation of a well-known collection of stories of which he 
now gives amusing abstracts:— 

“ There is,” he adds, “a Rip van Winkle story with a pathetic 
return of the hero to find, as the Chinese poet says— 

‘ City and suburb as of old, 
But heart’s that loved us long since cold.’ 

There is a Sea-Serpent story, and a story of a Big Bird, or 
Rukh ; also a story about a Jonah, who, in obedience to an 
order flashed by lightning on the sky when their junk was 
about to be swamped in a storm, was transferred by his fellow 
passengers to a small boat and cut adrift. So soon as the 
unfortunate victim had collected his senses and could look 
about him, he found that the junk had capsized and that every 
soul had been drowned.” 

Short stories are great favourites with the Chinese 
and countless collections are current, containing much 
that is amusing. Professor Giles gives specimens of 
these, and if we had not quoted so largely from his 
pages we should be tempted to give examples of this 
among the other classes of literature. But as the 
Chinese proverb says, “ by many words wit is exhausted.” 
Acting on this dictum we will add nothing more beyond 
recommending our readers to study Professor Giles’ 
vclume for themselves.” 





THE REVISED TRANSLATION OF IBSEN. 


THE LEAGUE oF YouTH; 


PILLARS OF SOCIETY; 
Howse. 


By William Archer. 


A DOo.u's 
London: Walter Scott. 2s. 6d. 


THERE is always danger in the retouching of a strong 
and scholarly piece of work, such as Mr. Archer’s 
translation of Ibsen is universally acknowledged to be. 
But in the present case the proceeding has been 
eminently successful, and we are gratified to see that 
THE SPEAKER, by its somewhat fastidious review of 
Fohn Gabriel Borkman, has had its share in stimulat- 
ing Mr. Archer’s self-criticism. The new edition 
is in every respect a decided improvement on the 
old. The form is better. The separate volumes, 
the prefaces, and the occasional photographs—that of 
Frk. Betzonick as Lona Hessel is particularly instruc- 
tive—all add to ease of reading and understanding. We 
could wish that the translator had occasionally deigned 
to give us his own criticisms or expositions, as he did so 
luminously in the case of The Master Builder ; but the 
stage history of the separate plays, as given in the pre- 
faces, is often full of most curious matter, provocative of 
thought in the reader, and, one would hope, of Christian 
humility in the breast of dramatic critics. 

In the actual words of the translation there are, of 
course, no great individual changes; but there is a 
steady process of revision page by page, almost unnotice- 
able in detail, but very important in its total result. To 
take an instance from The League of Youth, the new 
version gives :— 


MONSEN—Have you been paying visits at the Chamberlain's ? 
STENSGARD—Nonsense !_ A misunderstanding—— 


HEIRE—A most unhappy slip on my part. But how was I 
to know it was a secret? [To Monsen.] Besides, you mustn't 
take my expressions too literally. When I say a visit, I mean 
= a sort of formal call; a frock coat and yellow gloves 
amar. . . « « 

The old version ran :— 

MONSEN—Have you paid visits at the Chamberlain's ? 

STENSGARD—Nonsense. All a mistake—— 

HEIRE—I’m so sorry! How was I to know it was a secret ? 
[To Monsen.] Besides, you mustn’t take my expressions too 
literally. When I say a visit, I mean only a sort of formal call ; 
in a frock coat and yellow gloves, it’s true ; but what—— 

That makes about six alterations to seven lines, 
which is certainly above the average, even for The 
League of Youth, though that play, with its curious com- 
bination of stagey Scribe dialogue and realist Ibsen 
dialogue, has evidently cost the translator more trouble 
than the other plays. 

The general tendency of the changes introduced is 
instructive to a student of literary history. In part we 
have mere obvious improvements and corrections of 
foreign idioms. The first words of Lona Hessel’s 
greeting, ‘Good day, dear people,” have been changed 
to “Good morning ;” “ Editor Hammer” has become 
“Our editor friend ;” Consul Bernick now has “his 
mother still living” instead of “his old mother in life.” 
But in general the new version differs from the old by 
being more exact, more literary, more finished, possibly 
at some slight sacrifice here and there of stage effective- 
ness. The truth seems to be—though we do not know 
if Mr. Archer would admit it—that he is now treating 
Ibsen with the reverence due to a classic, whereas he 
began by treating him merely as a very brilliant con- 
temporary playwright. The change is both explicable 
and right. Mr. Archer confesses with frank contrition 
that in the year 1877 he “ adapted ” The Pillars of Society 
for a performance at the Gaiety. He personally had a 
sense of sin even then ; but nowadays the mere public 
would probably feel it a little impious to “adapt” Ibsen 
instead of acting him whole. Ibsen may not be a 
popular classic, or an uncontested classic ; but a classic 
he undoubtedly is. 

The three plays which have just appeared are, in 
some ways, among the least satisfactory of Ibsen’s pro- 
ductions. Such earlier dramas as the JVikings at 
Helgeland, and The Pretenders, to say nothing of Brand 
and Peer Gynt, are works of thrilling force and fine 
poetry. The great series of modern plays from 1882 to 
1892—comprising An Enemy of the People, The Wild 
Duck, Rosmersholm, and The Master Builder—displays 
consummate art of a different sort, the realization of a 
dramatic genius, which, whether attractive or not, is 
practically unique in its combination of austere con- 
vincingness and half-mystical imagination. But the 
plays written between these two periods are not quite 
one thingorthe other. The League of Youth is a comedy 
in the French style, good to act, rather intricate to read, 
with just a few marks of genius—such as the character 
ot Selma—stowed away in little crannies where one 
only looks by an afterthought. The Pillars of Sociely is 
a very strong play ; but . . . . Well, one wonders why 
some less conscientious person does not adapt it again ! 
Even A Doll's House, that wonderful trumpet-blast of a 
new epoch in play-writing and a new move in social 
speculation, seems rather antiquated now. Two-and-a- 
half acts of capital domestic drama, with excellent 
characters and a good intrigue ; and then half an act of 
startling genius, thrilling, bewildering ; and, perhaps, on 
cool reflection, unconvincing and inconsistent. All the 
world has wondered “ what happened afterwards,” and 
Mr. Archer tells us of no less than six plays published as 
sequels to A Doll’s House. But the antecedent difficulty 
in the problem is to believe that Nora ever left her 
home at all ; that Helmer could ever have said: “I see 
it; I see it! An abyss has opened between us,” instead 
of flying into a stupid rage and locking the hall-door. 

Yet what wonderful work it is! These three plays 
have less of Ibsen’s poetry in them than most. He had 
thoroughly to master his new technique before he was 
able again to express his inmost imagination. But after 
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a course of other dramatists, of Sheridan and Congreve, 
of Augier and Scribe and Robertson, Ibsen does make 
one breathe a different air. It is, perhaps, fanciful to 
bring Diderot’s unfortunate plays into the discussion ; 
but if only Diderot had happened to possess the quality 
which he sadly lacked, dramatic concentration, he is, 
perhaps, the playwright who could best be compared 
with Ibsen. The inventor of the genre scrieux did, after 
all, strike the road on which Ibsen walks; and not only 
Ibsen, but Dumas fils, Sudermann, Hauptmann, Tolstoi 
and all the more deeply moving dramatists of this gene- 
ration. The genre scrieux is not the same as realism or 
naturalism. The essence of it, in Ibsen, appears perhaps 
in two forms: an attempt by better technique to make 
the stage less stagey, and an attempt by deeper insight 
into life to reveal the dramatic value of familiar and 
matter-of-fact things. Such a style is very difficult to 
master. It easily tends to deserve its nickname of 
enre ennuyeux ; it produces dull pieces, shapeless pieces 
and, most of all, pieces with no proper ending. But 
when once a real play is actually completed on these 
lines, a play with proper “curtains” and a dramatic 
story, which is yet really like the inside of life, and not 
dependent for its effects on the ordinary staring 
unrealities of the stage, the effect produced by sucha 
piece is overwhelming. 

Mr. Archer records performances of A Doll’s House 
in ten languages besides its original Norwegian—to wit, 
Swedish, Dutch, German, English, French, Italian, 
Polish, Hungarian, Servian and Yiddish; and he “has 
very little doubt that Flemish, Bohemian, Russian, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Catalan might be added to the 
list.” This may or may not “mean money ;” but it 
certainly means both immense success and immense 
influence on the mind of Europe. Mr. Archer com- 
pares with it the similar world-wide triumph of another 
genre scrieux production, La Dame aux Camdlias. 

Now one characteristic of these two pieces is that 
they are both flamingly didactic—a reflection which we 
commend to those who insist that the drama has no 
business but to amuse. Another is that, like most 
advances in ethics, they were hailed by the public as 
flagrantly immoral. So wise a critic as G. H. Lewes, 
writing in 1853, raises a wail of horror over La Dame 
aux Camélias, congratulating himself that the censor had 
vetoed its production, and that, “ Thank God, London 
has still enough instinctive repulsion against ”—various 
unpleasant qualities, better unnamed—“to make it 
impossible for any censor even in the future to license 
such a play.” One recognises the best anti-Ibsenite style 
of the early nineties. 

Now what is the moral of these jeremiads and 
their falsification by events? It isnot that London has 
now lost its nicer repulsions ; but that, however much 
conventionalists and libertines may be shocked, no true 
moralist need ever ultimately fear the genre sérieux, 
because the ultimate end of the genre scricux is to 
reinforce morality. This was Diderot’s own doctrine ; 
and the theory of it is explained in Tolstoi’s penetrating 
criticism of Guy de Maupassant. If a man of genius 
begins to study life seriously and conscientiously, he is 
pretty sure to make some advance in that criticism of life 
which is called ethics. And asa matter of fact, among 
the great writers of serious fiction at the present day, 
though the first result of their method has often been a 
rebellious criticism of all social conventions whatever, 
the ultimate result has mostly been a reassertion of the 
most simple and austere moral rules. We all know 
what has happened with Tolstoi and with Zola. A 
similar movement is very visible in Turguéneff. Dumas 
has confessed how, in early manhood, he began 
laboriously to frame a philosophy of life, apparently 
quite original, but which, later on, on coming across a 
copy of the Decalogue, he found to be already laid 
down in that document. And after shocking the calm 
Lewes into paroxysms at the age of twenty-one, he 
devoted the greater part of a long life to writing play 
after play inculcating the doctrines of an enlightened 


Mrs. Grundy. Ibsen himself, after tearing up divers 
other moral ideals in favour of truth, and then in the 
Wild Duck tearing up truth itself, ends, in Little Eyolf 
and to some extent in F¥ohn Gabriel Borkman, by moral 
teachings practically identical with those that are 
gabbled off by rote in most Sunday-schools in the 
country. Moral rules are ultimately judgments about 
life ; and serious study of life can only improve and 
deepen them. The thing that is really dangerous to 
morality, as it is dangerous to art, that spoils a farce as 
much as it spoils a tragedy, that corrupts a railway 
signalman as much as a Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
is frivolity, But that subject requires another article ! 


G. M. 





IN THE TRACK OF LORD NORTH. 


WRECKING THE EMPIRE. By J. M. Robertson. London: 
Grant Richards. 5s. 


SPEAKING of South African wars in general on August rst, 
1879, Mr. Chamberlain said with great force :— 

“Tf the whole circumstances of any one of these wars could 
be fully stated in the House by one who had suflicient influence 
to secure, not only a patient, but a favourable hearing, then the 
simple narration of the horrors which had been committed in 
the British name would create such a feeling that, once for all, 
the recurrence of such things would be put a stop to. If 
English gentlemen knew what was being done in South Africa 
under the British flag in the English name, by men, protected 
by British soldiers and provided with British money, there 
would go forth such a cry as would bea warning to all Colonial 
Governors in the future, and would, once for all, bring the 
Colonial Administration to book.” 

It must have been with some such notion that Mr. 
Robertson has given us this “simple narration of the 
horrors which” have been and are being “committed 
in the British name and with British money” in South 
Africa ; and one can only hope that the result of the 
knowledge so provided will be such a cry as may bring to 
book the Minister who is primarily responsible for the 
stupendous mass of misery under which South Africa 
has groaned during his tenure of the Colonial Office. 

Mr. Robertson’s “simple narration” is not only a 
deeply interesting work for the moment, but an 
important contribution to the future history of the 
period of the Boer War. For when in cooler times 
than the present the complete story of that war comes 
to be added to the annals of Great Britain, Mr. 
Robertson’s testimony on that part of it which relates to 
the reign of martial law in Cape Colony and Natal will 
inevitably occupy a foremost place. Mr. Robertson was 
in those colonies from June to November, 1g00, and 
under the title of “Scrutator” contributed to the 
Morning Leader such information as he could gather on 
the spot regarding the operations of martial law. The 
letters so contributed form, with some alterations, the 
main substance of his book. 

The author writes with an admirable fearlessness 
and, above all, in a spirit of humanity that one had 
begun to think was dead in the British race. But it is 
perhaps more important that he should write with 
veracity, not merely intentional, but actual. Of this it 
may be said that Mr. Robertson’s accuracy has not been 
challenged in any essential detail. Under such condi- 
tions as prevailed, the difficulty of collecting information 
must have been proportionate to the danger of giving it, 
and for this reason one cannot always expect the names 
of his authorities. ‘Were I to give the names,” he 
says, ‘of most of my informants up country, I should be 
putting them at the mercy of officers whose power for 
injustice is practically unlimited.” This difficulty was 
an obvious qualification of any evidence he could pos- 
sibly obtain, and it cannot be taken to deduct seriously 
from the general trustworthiness which the signs of 
careful research impart to his narrative asa whole. His 
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evidence cannot be rejected simply on the ground of 
being “ anonymous.” 

The author’s letters afford a frightful illustration of 
the truth of the Duke of Wellington’s definition of 
martial law as “no law at all, but simply the will of the 
General in command.” It is, in fact, barely distinguish- 
able from war itself. It seems to have been little else 
than brigandage pure and simple, carried out with 
perfect indiscrimination on loyal and disloyal alike. 
The houses and property of men not even suspected of 
disloyalty have been looted and destroyed, and people 
of Dutch names, with no evidence against them of any 
sort, have been indiscriminately arrested and imprisoned. 
The injustice and cruelty perpetrated under this so-called 
martial law are almost beyond belief. Noone who reads 
Mr. Robertson’s evidence will remain any longer under 
the illusion that modern Imperialism makes for what has 
been called the higher justice. The reason is, of course, 
that no class of the community knows so little about 
justice as the military class. Military officers, the author 
says justly, “ have neither the character nor the judgment 
needed to handle people of another race ; they generally 
know no Dutch ; they are often grossly prejudiced and 
vindictive, and their ideas of evidence are grotesque.” 
“They have no legal principles, no code, no coherent 
conception of administrative poiicy.” Mr. Robertson is, 
of course, not the first discoverer of this historical 
truth. 

But it must not be thought that Mr. Robertson is 
indiscriminate in his condemnation of the misdoings or 
mistakes of our military representatives. He praises 
where praise is due. But for his evidence, for instance, 
would it be generally known that at Heilbron Count 
Gleichen “won golden opinions from the vanquished, 
and prevented any disposition to resume arms, by his 
habitual courtesy and fairness ” ? 

And the same spirit of fairness is conspicuous in 
Mr. Robertson’s references to the Boers. He is as out- 
spoken of his blame where their actions called for it as 
the most foaming Jingo could desire. Their plunder of 
the Outlanders who withdrew by order at the beginning 
of their war; Commandant Olivier’s breach of his 
promise on his invasion of Cape Colony that only active 
enemies should incur any harm ; the looting carried on 
by the Boer forces in Natal ; these are actions uncom- 
promisingly condemned by Mr. Robertson. 

But the Boer looting has unhappily been child's 
play compared to the British, the author signalizing 
especially the atrocious doings of Brabant's Horse in 
Cape Colony. “The policy of the latter was simply 
plunder.” On their entry into Dordrecht, “ they 
wrecked it in a fashion worthy of a troop of lanzknechts 
under the flag of Wallenstein or Tilly.” “ The normal 
procedure was to break open and destroy or remove the 
doors, wreck the furniture, pile up the crockery in the 
streets and smash it with boulders, cut up the feather- 
beds, ransack the women’s wardrobes, &c.” Mr. 
Robertson doubts whether General Brabant can be 
exonerated from the charge of complicity with the 
misdeeds of his men: “it is impossible to acquit him 
of permitting an infamous indiscipline.” 

__ But even more interest attaches to Mr. Robertson's 
evidence with regard to the conduct of the war by 
Lord Roberts than to his evidence regarding martial 
law in Cape Colony. The recent apotheosis of Lord 
Roberts would tend to transmit his name to posterity as 
a military General of almost superhuman clemency, but 
to the final establishment of that particular myth Mr. 
Robertson’s book has effectually barred the way. There 
was indeed no antecedent reason why such a myth 
should have arisen. For in the Afghan war of 1880 a 
number of leading men, including Mr. Chamberlain, 
protested against the military methods of Lord Roberts ; 
against his proclaiming as rebels all who opposed the 
British forces, and against his hanging of prisoners of 
war who had fought for their country. (Times, February 
3rd, 1880.) They protested against his violation of the 
practices of civilised warfare ; and it is by the degree 


of their observance of such restraints as the accepted 
laws of war ordain that all military commanders must 
ultimately be judged. For Lord Roberts these laws of 
war have been so much pie crust. It is one of the first 
principles of war that private property should be left 
uninjured, yet under Lord Roberts a system of farm- 
burning has been carried out which carries us back to 
the times and manners of Attila. What military 
purpose did this military terrorism subserve? Nor is 
more to be said for the military plan of making a district 
collectively responsible for the wrongful deeds of 
persons unknown: for an instance of which Mr. 
Robertson quotes a proclamation by Lord Roberts, 
in virtue of which for damages to lines, bridges, tele- 
graph wires, and so forth in the Orange River Colony, 
some forty or fifty persons were to have their farms 
burnt. Mr. Robertson makes it abundantly clear that 
never was a war conducted with less regard for the 
accepted laws of war than was the Boer war by Lord 
Roberts. 

It was inevitable that such methods would only 
render the enemy more irreconcilable and postpone 
indefinitely the making of peace. Lord Roberts there- 
fore, as having contributed by such action to intensify 
the racial antagonism in South Africa, must take a pro- 
minent place amongst those whom Mr. Robertson justly 
denounces as ‘“ wreckers of our Empire.” But his 
responsibility is, of course, less than that of the Govern- 
ment and people of England. The war of conquest and 
extermination on which they entered Mr. Robertson 
regards as ‘‘the most insane political undertaking of 
modern times,” and he predicts that, whatever may be 
the result of the present war, no conquest now effected 
will be other than temporary and illusory. As a prophet 
Mr. Robertson has some claim to be heard, for in the 
autumn of 1900, when it was proclaimed that the war 
was over, Mr. Robertson predicted for it at least another 
year of life, whereas those who predict a peaceful future 
for South Africa, a lying down of the lamb by the side of 
the lion, are the identical people who have never once been 
right in anything they ever prophesied about the war. 
They are the same ignorant prophets who predicted a 
few weeks as the period of the war ; who foretold the 
half-heartedness or the speedy collapse of any resist- 
ance ; who thought a few thousand pounds was going 
to cover a war which was destined to cost the taxpayer 
many millions. 

Mr. Robertson has been happy in the title of his 
book : Wrecking the Empire. It is possible that the 
war, which we now know from Lord Wolseley’s speech 
was contemplated by the Government in the summer of 
1900, long before there was any question of a Boer 
ultimatum, may result in a flag that no longer stands for 
freedom waving over an increased number of unwilling 
subjects and over an increased area of profitless 
dominion, but the British Empire stands or should stand 
for something more and higher than mere acreage. In 
the better days of the last century it stood for humanity 
and the progress of humanity ; for a certain attitude of 
friendliness and helpfulness to alien peoples and weaker 
communities ; for the extension of freedom and the 
defence of independent nationalities. It stands for 
such things no longer. That conception of the British 
Empire has been for the present hopelessly wrecked : 
Mr. Robertson shows by what men and in what manner. 
From the initial design of annexing the two Republics, 
followed as a first step by the unjust demand for the 
franchise, all has followed that might have been fore- 
seen. We have succeeded, as Mr. Robertson says, in 
utterly ruining half of both territories, in inflicting the 
extreme of suffering on thousands of helpless women 
and children, in degrading British officers and soldiers 
to the functions of dacoits, in arousing invincible detesta- 
tion against us in every Dutch man, woman and child 
in South Africa. If this is not “ wrecking an Empire,” 
what is? The ruin of our Empire seems a high price to 
pay for the inestimable benefit of keeping Mr. 
Chamberlain in power, and for lacking the courage to. 
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recall that greatest political failure of modern times, 
Sir Alfred Milner, from the scene of his nisgovernment. 
But we can only hope to save the Empire from its 
wreckers by a change in our policy and our Ministers. 
Mr. Robertson has conferred a signal service on his 
country in writing a book which will tend to hasten that 
change by opening the eyes of the British taxpayer to 
the real meaning of the Imperialism by which he has so 
long been hocus-pocussed, 


J. A. FARRER. 





BLOATED BISHOPS. 


THE FATAL OPULENCE OF BISHOPS. 


An Essay on a Neglected 
Ingredient of Church Reform. 


By Hubert Handley, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Thomas’s, Camden Town, N.W. London: Adam 
and Charles Black. §s. 


Or Mr. Handley we know nothing ; but we will under- 
take to say that he is at this moment a happy man. He 
has written a ,0ok which people read and talk about. 
The book has been widely and well received, and it has 
given rise to animated correspondence in the religious 
newspapers. All this must add an unusual glow to life 
in Camden Town. 

The theme is not exactly novel. The glaring con- 
trast between the wealth of Bishops and the poverty of 
“the inferior clergy” has long been a favourite topic of 
satire. Swift and Sydney Smith, Thackeray and 
Trollope have had their fling at it, and Punch once 
illustrated it in a cartoon which had the untoward 
effect of killing the satirised Bishop. ‘‘ They’ve cut you 
all down to pretty nearly the same figure, haven’t they ?”’ 
said Bertie Stanhope to the Bishop of Barchester. It was 
true; and, of course, Bishops are no longer “ bloated” to 
the degree which obtained before the Ecclesiastical 
Commission threw all their incomes into hotchpot. 

In the good old days when the Curate of Auburn 
was passing rich with forty pounds a year, the Bishop of 
Durham had forty thousand, and no doubt complained 
of poverty, and of the inroads made by the demands of 
charity on his exiguous store. People still living can 
remember the time when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
dined in state in the great hall of Lambeth, presiding 
over a company of self-invited guests—strange per- 
version of the old archiepiscopal charity to travellers 
and the poor—while, as Sydney Smith said, “the 
domestics of the prelacy stood, with swords and bag- 
wigs, round pig and turkey and venison, to defend, as it 
were, the orthodox gastronome from the fierce Unitarian, 
the fell Baptist, and all the famished children of Dissent.” 
When Sir John Coleridge, father of the late Lord Chief 
Justice, was a young man at the Bar, he wished to obtain a 
small appointment in the Archbishop’s Prerogative Court. 
An influential friend undertook to forward his applica- 
tion to the Archbishop. ‘‘ But remember,” he said, “ in 
writing your letter, that his Grace can only be approached 
on gilt-edged paper.” Archbishop Harcourt never went 
from Bishopthorpe to York Minster except attended by 
his chaplains, in a coach and six, while his wife was 
made to follow in a pair-horse carriage, to show her that 
her position was not the same thing among women 
that her husband’s was among men. At Durham the 
Bishop, as Prince Palatine, exercised a secular jurisdic- 
tion, both civil and criminal, and the Commission at the 
Assizes ran in the name of “ Our Lord the Bishop.” At 
Ely Bishop Sparke gave so many of his best livings to 
his family that it was locally said that you could find 
your way across the Fens on a dark night by the 
number of little Sparkes along the road. When this 
good prelate secured a residential canonry for his eldest 
son, the event was so much a matter of course that he 
did not deem it worthy of special notice ; but when he 
secured a second canonry for his second son he was so 


filled with pious gratitude that, as a thank-offering, he 
gave a ball at the Palace of Ely to all the county of 
Cambridge. ‘And I think,” said Bishop Woodford, in 
telling the story, “that the achievement and the way of 
celebrating it were equally remarkable.” 

This grand tradition of mingled splendour and 
profit ran down, in due degree, through all ranks of the 
hierarchy. The poorer bishoprics were commonly 
held in conjunction with a rich deanery or prebend, and 
not seldom with some important living; so that the 
most impecunious Successor of the Apostles could 
manage to have four horses to his carriage and his daily 
bottle of Madeira. Not so splendid as a palace, but 
quite as comfortable, was a first-class deanery. A 
“Golden Stall” at Durham or St. Paul’s made its 
occupant a rich man. And even the rectors of the 
more opulent parishes contrived to “live,” as the 
phrase went, ‘very much like gentlemen.” 

The old Prince Bishops are as extinct as the dodo. 
The Ecclesiastical Commission has made an end of 
them. Bishop Sumner, of Winchester, who died in 
1874, was the last of his race. But enough of wealth 
and of anomaly is left to give point to Mr. Handley’s 
satire and substantial force to his argument. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has £15,000 a year, 
the Archbishop of York £10,0co, the Bishop of London 
£10,000, and most of the diocesan Bishops £5,000. 
Meanwhile £300 a year is thought a good income for a 
parish priest: £600 is considered wealth. An enormous 
number of benetices are not worth more than {£100 
a year, and many are worth a great deal less. 

Mr. Handley begins by postulating the failure of 
the English Church to touch the people. ‘“ The Church 
is not in possession.” Regarding this as indisputable, he 
goes on to account for it; and in so doing attributes 
nothing to any inherent defects of the Church, histori- 
cally, theologically, or liturgically considered, but every- 
thing to one cause—the wealth and rank of our 
leaders.” He tells us that the title of his book is its 
epitome. ‘The whole social condition of the English 
Bishops, especially of the Diocesans, is there signified by 
the word opulence. Its effect is signified by the word 
fatal.” 

Roughly, Mr. Handley contends that the Bishops 
are much too rich ; that their traditional way of living is 
too grand ; that all their associations are with the well- 
to-do and the privileged ; and that the working classes 
of the country, noting the contrast between all this and 
what they understand of apostolic Christianity, distrust 
and disbelieve in a Church which encourages it. In his 
great zeal for a more popular representation of the 
Church Mr. Handley rides his hobby rather hard. Thus 
it is a positive pain to him that a Bishop’s House should 
be called a Palace. In the same spirit Nicholas 
Nickleby cavilled at the title of ‘ Dotheboys Hall ;” but 
Mr. Squeers sagaciously reminded him that an English- 
man may call his house an island if he likes, and no one 
is the worse for it. Smike and his companions would 
have been no happier if their Spartan seminary had 
been called Dotheboys Cottage. Again, as to the 
Bishop’s title, Mr. Handley is convinced that a Bishop 
would be more loved, more respected, and more 
influential if he were not called My Lord. We shrewdly 
suspect that to the British workman it isa matter of the 
profoundest indifference whether his Father in God is 
styled “Your Lordship,” or, as Hooker suggested, 
“Your Amplitude,” or, as the suppliant baboo called 
Lord Dufferin, “Your Enormity.” Nor would Mr. 
Handley get rid of this hindrance, as he esteems it, to 
the Church’s work by evicting the Bishops from the 
House of Lords—highly desirable as that eviction is. 
Curate-Bishops, Gig-Bishops, Disestablished Bishops 
cling with an even pathetic tenacity to the title ; and it 
is held on good authority that no human being ever 
experiences a rapture so intense as an American Bishop 
from a western State when he first hears himself called 
“My Lord,” ata London dinner-party. 

Every one likes and respects the new Bishop of 
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London ; and we admire the headlong pluck with which 
he has tried to make the artizans of Bethnal Green feel 
that their highest interests would suffer if the Archbishop 
of Canterbury drew less than £15,000 a year. In his 
disinterested zeal (for he was not then a Bishop) to 
prove that Bishops are not overpaid, he drew from an 
actual member of the Episcopal order a detailed state- 
ment of his income and expenditure, over which Mr. 
Handley makes merry, and not without cause. Bishop 
Fourstars—so we must call him, for he modestly with- 
holds his name—sets out by saying that before he could 
comfortably establish himself in his palace he had to 
pay £2,500. Of this sum £450 went in fees—as Mr. 
Handley oddly says, “an offensive and unexplained 
mulct.” £100 went in buying that episcopal habit, 
unique in hideousness, which is commonly called 
“Magpie.” But even then there was a consider- 
able margin for the “removal, furnishing, repairs to 
house ” which the Bishop naively enumerates. Many of 
us have performed the same processes at less cost. 
After deducting all necessary expenses, Bishop Four- 
stars gives his income at £3,000 a year. But this 
pittance, it appears, barely suffices. “Stables are 
almost a necessity.” Clergy who call at luncheon-time 
cannot have the door of the Palace shut in their faces. 
And the candidates for Ordination must be fed. Mr. 
Handley makes out that hospitality costs Bishop Four- 
stars £2,000 a year. This is remarkable. A visiting vicar 
is well satisfied with a slice of mutton and a glass of 
claret. Three days of the week preceding the Ordina- 
tion are Ember Days, and twenty candidates can be fed 
on pease soup and cocoa at very moderate cost. We 
suspect that the greater part of this outlay on hospitality 
is due to Mrs. Fourstars’s natural desire to enter- 
tain “the county” as the county entertains her. 
And, indeed, we are inclined to believe that the 
assumed necessity for episcopal palaces, revenues, 
retinues, and convivialities has grown out of the fact 
that the grace of celibacy has been so sparingly 
bestowed on the Anglican Episcopate Bishops may be 
ecclesiastical necessities ; but the Bishop’s Wife is an 
impertinence anda stumbling-block. There is exege- 
tical authority for believing that the ill-conducted 
woman denounced in the second chapter of the 
Apocalypse was the wife of the Bishop of Thyatira ; 
and, something like two thousand years later, Mrs. 
Proudie stands erect and undefeated as the type of the 
Episcopal Lady. Let the wholesome rule of the Greek 
Church be once established here, and the Episcopal 
office be reserved for those who, as the Protestant 
lecturer said, “practise celibacy in the open street.” 
Then the resources of the Church would be relieved 
from the cost of Mrs. Fourstars’s sables, and Miss 
Fourstars’s ball-gowns, and young Mr. Fourstars’s cigars. 
A much smaller income and a much less pretentious 
house would suffice the celibate Successor of the Apostles; 
and something would be done towards dispelling the 
reserve, mystification and discredit with which, as Mr. 
Handley says, “the very poor always listen to the 
beatitudes of extremely well-to-do gospellers, and 


even to the preachments of their subordinates and 
allies,” 





THE HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 


HIGHLANDs OF AsIATIC TURKEY. By Earl Percy, M.P. London : 
Edward Arnold. 14s. 


Lorp Percy on a previous occasion, in Notes from a 
Diary in Asiatic Turkey, has convincingly proved that he 
can write a book which is at once interesting and 
informing and also that he is one of the ablest amateur 
photographers of the day. The illustrations to this 
work, like those in its predecessor are not the mere 


grey indistinct “ process ” works, which rather mar than 
add to the beauty of a volume, but admirably selected 
and most beautifully reproduced, notably exquisite 
being the frontispiece, ‘The precipices of the Jelu 
Dagh,” in which the graduations of light and shade are 
perfect. Another admirable view is that of Bitlis, the 
famous Armenian town which is remarkable for its 
beautiful situation and its interesting old castle, of which 
Tavernier gavean interesting description at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Alas! even this delightful 
view exhibits at a glance that the hateful change in 
costume, which is disfiguring the East, has penetrated 
even thus far. The women are evidently still veiled, 
but the men are wearing the horrible s/ambuline, the 
shabby frock coat and the modern ill-fitting trousers, 
which, together with the fez, form about the ugliest 
conceivable substitute for the flowing robes and stately 
turbans of times gone by. We should be indeed 
pleased if we could bestow the same unstinted praise 
upon the text as we have upon the pictures, and this is 
all the more to be regretted since Lord Percy is a 
bold and observant traveller who has penetrated into 
parts cf Asia Minor that very few Englishmen have ever 
visited. He describes the scenery, which is often of 
exceeding grandeur, with the eye of an artist, even of a 
poet, and with the observation of a highly cultured man, 
he takes an interest in the singular remains of antiquity 
scattered throughout the whole of the glorious regicn 
which, under a sensible Government, should be the garden 
of the world, but which in the hands of the modein 
Turks is little better than a howling wilderness. Of the 
beauty of the scenery of Armenia it would be difficult 
to give an exaggerated picture. The country was, at 
one time, an Eden, and even now it is extremely rich in 
all too dense vegetation, that most probably hides pro- 
ductive mines. The writer of this review remembers a 
conversation he once had with a weil-known and excep- 
tionally enlightened Pasha, who remarked that people 
talked a great deal about the natural wealth of South 
Africa and America, which latter country he had visited, 
but, added he, “ Asia Minor is far richer in mines of 
every description, and the forests should, if they were pro- 
perly cared for, supply the world with wood for a thousand 
years tocome. The Turkish administration, however, 
cripples everything ; the roads are bad, and concessions 
to work the mineral and agricultural wealth of the 
country are not only difficult to obtain, but often only 
obtained after those who have originally applied for 
them are either disheartened or ruined.” 

In his visit through Cappadocia, Lord Percy gives 
us a very picturesque description of the marvellous but 
little known sculptured Hittite Rock at Ivriz, which was 
evidently at one time covered with figures, only one of 
which now remains, although the rocks in many 
places still abound in Hittite inscriptions. No doubt 
when in some remote time to come Asia Minor is 
opened up to modern civilisation, amazing ruins, which 
at present are buried beneath mounds or overgrown 
with vegetation, will be found scattered throughout the 
whole of these wonderful regions. Van itself is said to 
have been built by Semiramis, and still contains some 
remarkable ruins. Fortunately, the Asiatics are to a 
certain extent in the habit of building their towns, 
villages and hovels on the top of other and partly 
destroyed buildings, instead of clearing them away to 
make new foundations. 

Lord Percy’s account of his journey among the Alps 
of Hakkiari, the splendid scenery of which is now even 
less known than was that of Central Africa a few years 
back, is intensely interesting. If we may credit our 
author, travelling in these remote regions is less arduous 
and dangerous than might be expected, for, wherever 
he went, he seems to have been treated with courtesy 
and hospitality, no doubt a just return for a similar 
treatment of tie natives on his own part. So long, 
therefore, as Lord Percy is merely describing his 
experiences and drawing vivid word-pictures of the 
sublime scenery through which he has passed, he gives 
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us excellent reading ; but like many another English 
traveller he does not seem to have thoroughly mastered 
the characteristics of the people among whom he has 
sojourned, and we fear that his sympathies with the 
Turkish governing classes are wasted upon a most 
worthless set of wretches. It is a misfortune, no doubt, 
that our influence in Turkey has visibly diminished in 
the last twenty years, partly through our own fault but 
equally through that of circumstances beyond our 
control. We have certainly gone to sleep over many things 
which were greatly to our own advantage, if not to that of 
the Turks. We have allowed concessions, which we 
might easily have secured, to pass into the hands of 
the Germans and Russians, and our commerce on the 
Bosphorus, which fifty years ago was almost a monopoly, 
at the present time ranks far below that of France. A 
good deal of this is due to our apathy and to the 
mismanagement of English affairs in Turkey by a series 
of incompetent Ambassadors, and also not a little to the 
injudicious manner in which we have mixed ourselves 
up with internal matters of Turkish administration 
which did not concern us, and by harbouring and 
abetting Armenian conspirators in England, some of 
them the merest adventurers, whereby we have simply 
offended the Sultan, without saving a single Armenian 
life. Whilst it is impossible not to deplore the 
abominable conduct of Abd-ul-Hamid’s Government in 
massacring defenceless men, women and children, not 
only on the plateau of the Taurus, but in Constantinople 
itself, it is impossible for any one who is thoroughly 
acquainted with Turkey not to admit that it would 
have been far wiser for us to have boasted a little less, 
especially as our Government had not the remotest 
intention of acting. As it is, Germany flatters the 
Sultan for her own ends, and certainly does not 
discourage him in his sanguinary methods towards his 
recalcitrant subjects, and Russia follows suit. Every 
Armenian from Trebizond to Van and Baghdad may 
be slaughtered so long as Russia is not interfered with 
in the matter of her railway and other concessions, 
And thus it comes to pass that Exeter Hall and the 
British Press screamed themselves hoarse for a season 
over Armenian horrors without producing the slightest 
impression upon Abd-ul-Hamid, who is better informed 
as to our national character than perhaps we are 
aware. He is intimately acquainted with our habit 
of taking up a subject for a season and running a hare 
to death, and knows perfectly well that if in the follow- 
ing season he murders all the remaining unfortunate 
Armenians, England, occupied with other matters, 
will not trouble herself in the least about it. Five 
years ago we had Armenia on the brain, every 
paper teemed with expressions of indignation and 
horror, and the people of England, even if their 
Government did not follow suit, threatened to blow the 
“Great Assassin,” as he was pleasantly called, higher 
than the minarets of St. Sophia. It all ended in smoke, 
and nobody now bothers himself about the Armenians. 
Abd-ul-Hamid may do with them as he thinks fit, and 
the very papers which every day invented a new bad 
name for the Sultan, now describe him as “ His 
Imperial Majesty.” This sort of Jingo policy is fatal to 
our interests in Turkey, and all our shouting and scream- 
ing has only served to bring us into contempt. There 
was an amusing Turkish caricature published not very 
long ago in which England was described as the “ Sick 
Man on the Thames.” john Bull was represented as 
ill in bed, sick of South African fever, and was attended 
in his illness by Mrs. Kruger sent over for the express 
purpose of looking after him. 

Lord Percy, when speaking of the Roman Catholic 
Missions in Asia Minor, must strike any one who has 
visited the country as extremely unjust and prejudiced. 
The Roman Catholic Missions in Armenia and Mesopo- 
tamia are mostly in the hands of the Dominicans. Those 
in Czsaiia and Cappodocia have been entrusted to the 
Jesuits. All these missionaries without exception are 
highly educated men and thoroughly trained for the 


work they have undertaken. The Dominicans have fine 
colleges and schools, and it is but justice to the Gregorian 
Armenians to say that they have been the first to 
acknowledge the great services rendered to them in 
their recent troubles by the Dominican Fathers, who 
sheltered and fed thousands of them. The Jesuits 
behaved in an equally dignified and humane manner, 
and it is therefore somewhat surprising to find a man of 
Lord Percy’s education and experience describing the 
Dominicans as indulging in very low intrigues without 
the slightest attempt to impartially investigate the truth of 
the allegations which their enemies brought against them. 
Jesuits, according to Lord Percy, are incessantly seeking 
to betray the Chaldeans, for whom Lord Percy hasa 
great tenderness, and of whom he gives a very interest- 
ing account, although he does not vouchsafe any infor- 
mation concerning the peculiar tenets of these 
Monophysites, who hold doctrines that are in direct 
opposition to those, not only of the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Churches, but of all other Protestants. 


He does not seem, moreover, to be aware that 
a large section of the Chaldeans are in union 
with Rome, retaining their peculiar rites, which 


renders it very difficult for a stranger to detect 
the difference between the Chaldean Nestorians and 
the Latin Nestorians. Doubtless the Jesuits, when 
they have interfered with the Chaldeans, have, in reality, 
been going after stray members of their own flock, but, 
be this as it may, if Lord Percy ever visits Asia Minor 
again, and we sincerely trust he will do so—he isa most 
entertaining writer on his own ground—we hope he will 
visit some of the Dominican and Jesuit Missions. He 
will possibly find among the missionaries men of great 
learning who will only be too pleased to tell him much 
concerning the history, the archzology, and the natural 
history of countries which he visits with splendid 
courage, but at the same time somewhat superlicially. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 





A GREAT HUNTER. 
SPORT AND TRAVEL : EAst AND West. By F. C. Selous. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co, 12s. 6d. 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Selous entitles his latest book Sport and 
Travel, he makes little attempt to maintain a balance of 
interests. One could wish that he had told us more 
of the curious life he must have seen in the villages of 
Asia Minor, and added a little to his very interesting 
paragraphs about the Indians of the Crow Reservation. 
But with the directness of the man of action he goes 
straight ahead, wasting no words, intent on the object of 
his travels. At first the brief unadorned style of narra- 
tive strikes the reader as dull and arid ; but after a few 
pages its simplicity and frankness become charming. 
It is just the style for a hunter, the man telling of his 
own exploits, and the exact literal care of the narrative 
is merely one manifestation of a quality which the 
author evidently possesses to a great degree, a patience 
that will face heavy toil for the sake of a single shot, or 
acquiesce cheerfully ina failure bought at the cost of 
much hardship. 

On the whole, the hunter is a man to be envied’ 
It is for him to escape from cities and the curiosity of 
man to hide in the waste places where the great beasts 
have their home. Under excuse of “Sport” he may yield 
unashamed to that lawless yearning for what is untamed 
and unbroken, which if carefully hidden in the citizen 
bosom is yet one of the dearest gifts in the soul of man. 
In Mr. Selous’ description of life in the Rocky Mountains 
we can trace how keenly he loves the wilds, as we can 
trace no less clearly his regret when civilization claims 
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him again. But there is a sadness in those mountains. 
Man the hunter has done his work :— 
r) bd 7 ~ y Tis - 7 
“Twenty years ago the country through which we were EDUCATION IN THE NINETEENTH 
journeying simply teemed with game, wapiti, mule deer, and CENTURY. 


wild sheep being very abundant in the mountains themselves, 
whilst white-tailed deer were plentiful in the cottonwood 
bottoms at the foot of the hills, and bison and antelope ranged 
in great numbers over the plain beyond. One of the first 
settlers in this part of the country told me that on 
the rare occasions when strangers visited him he used to ask 
them what meat they would like for dinner, giving them the 
choice of wapiti, mule deer, white-tailed deer, wild sheep, 
antelope, or bison. 2 Bears, too, were at that time so 
plentiful that he could not keep them out of his kitchen 
garden.” 


Now it is changed. Only after much toil can a 
wapiti or mule deer be shot :— 

“T hunted hard for twenty days, and during that time pro- 
bably walked on an average quite twenty miles a day in very 
rough country before I carried my first wapiti head back to 
camp.” 

And only the whitened skulls, curiously preserved for 
long years in that climate, remind the traveller that he 
is passing through what was once the home of the 
shaggy bison. It is true that game laws have lately been 
enacted, but in the nature of things it is impossible to 
enforce them. Probably no artificial endeavour will be 
of any use to prevent the deterioration and ultimate dis- 
appearance of wild beast and wild man before the 
encroachment of civilisation. The winter haunts of the 
wapiti are filled with the settler’s stock ; the red Indians 
drive in buggies round their reservations. There is a 
chance, however, Mr. Selous thinks, that— 

“Tf the Yellowstone National Park could be somewhat 
enlarged so as to allow of a more extended winter range for 
the deer and elk, all the great game of North America, with 
_ exception of bison could be preserved for all 
ime, 

In the Rockies Mr. Selous was bent mainly on 
obtaining good heads of wapiti. These fine animals 
seem, after much persecution, to have developed an 
extraordinary degree of cunning and skill in eluding 
capture. The account of Mr. Selous’s adventures in their 
pursuit will interest not only the inner circle of hunters, 
but also those whose sole acquaintance with the wapiti is 
that they have stroked his nose in the Zoo, or apologeti- 
cally offered him a bun. 

But, interesting as it is to follow Mr. Selous’s 
fortunes in the Rocky Mountains, the earlier part of his 
book, dealing with hunting in Asia Minor, is perhaps 
more fascinating. We all know more about North 
America than we do about the Maimum Dagh and the 
Murad Dagh. In these wild and fantastic mountains, 
broken by numberless ravines, and buttressed with 
boulders, are to be found “the father of all the goats,” 
and the great grey stag. Sportsmen will read with 
keen interest the details of Mr. Selous’s attempts 
to gain heads of these animals. Many of these 
attempts were inevitably unsuccessful ; and it is 
pleasant that he tells of his failures and successes with 
the same detailed frankness. Those who are not sports- 
men will enjoy these chapters for the sense they bring 
of wild nature and unawakened solitude. It is some- 
thing to remember that even in Asia Minor there are 
unexplored recesses, unscaled mountains where the 
snow lies to an unknown depth. And even these who 
would reverence the life of the beautiful creatures of 
those wilds will understand Mr. Selous when, in one of 
his rare emotional sentences, he tells of his dream :— 


“ 


- + +. it will be long before the vision of the snow- 
clad mountains, grand and beautiful alike in sunshine and in 
storm, fades from my memory; and in my dreams I often 
still pursue the great grey stag in those wild solitudes and 
sometimes stand exultant beside the fresh-slain form of a 
mighty antlered monarch of the mountains, a very giant of his 
kind. Will that vision always be a dream? Time alone can 
= dg! time is against me as it is against all whose best days 
are past, 


The book has a number of beautiful illustrations 


and many interesting photographs taken on the spot by 
the author and Mrs. cin” ; 


LECTURES GIVEN IN THE EDUCATION SECTION OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
EXTENSION MEETING, AUGUST, 1900. Edited by R. D. Roberts. 
Cambridge University Press. 4s. 


THE Cambridge University Press has done well to 
collect and publish these lectures, although the title 
suggests a much more comprehensive treatment of the 
subject than could be given in a dozen disconnected 
essays. The writers are all well-known and authorita- 
tive people. The Master of Trinity speaks about 
Christian Work in Public Schools, Miss Agnes Ward on 
Infant Education, Sir Joshua Fitch on Primary Educa- 
tion, Dr. Scott on Secondary Legislation, Miss Gadesden 
on the Development of Girls’ Schools, Professor Withers 
on the Teaching of History, Dr. Kimmins on Science 
Teaching, Sir Philip Magnus on Industrial Education, 
Miss Hughes on the Training of Teachers, Sir Richard 
Jebb on University Extension, Mrs. Sidgwick on the 
Higher Education of Women, Mr. Sadler on National 
Education and Social Ideals, and Dr. Rein on the Develop- 
ment of Educational Ideas. Truly a brave array! 
Everyone has something valuable and interesting to say, 
and some of the papers go deep into the most 
vital problems of the moral and social evolution of the 
last century. 


What is really wanted is that some one with suffi- 
cient general knowledge and interest, and in an inde- 
pendent and impartial position, should assimilate 
the wisdom of all these experts, and give us a. 
well thought-out and connected account cf the subject 
as a whole. 


“Education in the nineteenth century.” As one 
reflects on the facts supplied in these essays for our own 
country and the still more striking progress made in 
some of the other leading countries of the world, one 
must conclude that educational progress was one of the 
most distinguishing characteristics of the nineteenth 
century. First of all one must put the advance in 
mechanical and industrial arts, with its accompanying 
increase in wealth and spread of comfort. But after 
that nothing is so well-marked and general in the 
history of the last century as the growing purpose 
of the nations that their collective forces shall be 
used for the highest possible development of the 
individual, for his incorporation in the civic and 
spiritual life of the community. This is conspicuously 
true of primary education—of the education, that is, 
which is possible and necessary for all classes, and 
may give a solid foundation for later education, 
whether in higher schools or in the workshop, or in 
reading and in daily life. This popular education, 
carried out systematically and generally by the State, is 
practically the work of thenineteenth century, though in 
some small communities, such as Scotland and some of 
the German States, a beginning had been made before. 
In England the two pioneer societies, the National 
Society and the British and Foreign School, were started 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century, and the 
first Treasury grant was given for elementary educa- 
tion just after the accession of Queen Victoria. The 
development of popular education in France runs a very 
similar course. It was first planned by the Convention 
in 1793, but was not carried out generally until the third 
decade of last century. It is difficult, but very impor- 
tant, to realise how recent is the innovation of State 
responsibility for popular education. 

It appears from Miss Gadesden’s and Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
papers that the movement for the higher education of 
women has kept pace with the rise of popular educa- 
tion. It is an interesting illustration of Comte’s theory 
that the regeneration of society must be looked for 
in the moral sympathy and growing influence of 
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women and the working classes. The analogy which 
is brought out in these essays is very striking. At 
the beginning of the Queen’s reign, when grants were 
first given for popular education, agitation became 
most active for the improvement of women’s educa- 
tion, and especially for the provision of “a larger 
class of better educated governesses.” This led to the 
foundation of Queen’s College in 1848 with the help of 
Kingsley and Maurice and Trench and of Bedford College 
in 1849 under Mrs. Reid. Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
were both pupils at Queen’s College, and became 
founders of the two types of public schools for girls 
which correspond to the day and boarding public schools 
for boys. Then followed the Royal Commission of 
1865 on Boys’ Secondary Education, which was extended 
to include girls, and reported in 1867 very strongly on 
the “want of thoroughness and system” in the girls’ 
schools of the time, the “ slovenliness and showy super- 
ficiality, the inattention to rudiments and the undue 
time given to accomplishments and those not taught 
intelligently or in any scientific manner.” This led to 
the foundation in 1872 of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company ; again, it will be noticed, by a curious coin- 
cidence, closely following the passing of the Act of 1870, 
which created a supply of efficient primary schools for 
the whole country. The foundation of the first colleges 
for women of University rank, coincides even more 
closely with the great Act of 1870, for Girton began in 
1869 at Hitchin, and in 1870 the Lectures for Women 
were established at Cambridge which afterwards 
developed into Newnham College. 

Among the most interesting essays in the book 
should be mentioned those by Mr. Withers, Mr. Sadler, 
and Dr. Rein, of Jena, in all of which the special 
educational problem is treated in the light of a philo- 
sophical consideration of social and intellectual progress 
in general. 

Mr. Withers shows that the study of history as a 
separate subject in schools and universities emerges in 
the nineteenth century, and connects this with the 
general fact that the nineteenth century was the century 
of development, the century of history. He compares 
Renan with Gibbon, and shows how our conception of 
history has been revolutionised in the interval, and how 
the new spirit of historical evolution has entered during 
the century into art and literature. He looks to history 
for a solution of the gravest difficulty which hangs at 
present over the subject-matter of education, how to 
make it comprehensive without superficiality, and united 
within itself by some vital and organic relation. 


“We must lighten our curricula, not by throwing away this 
or that indispensable limb of the organic unity of knowledge, 
but by making those curricula consciously represent that unity, 
by showing the organic connection of their different parts anc 
obliging each subject to play into the hands of all. When we 
seriously set ourselves to carry out that task, we shall find that 
history, in its widest sense, as the record of the process by 
which man has come to be what he is, already furnishes a 
subject by means of which it will be possible to correlate the 
various aspects of knowledge, as they have in positive fact 
been correlated in the gradual upward progress of humanity.” 


Mr. Sadler’s and Dr. Rein’s papers present in a very 
instructive way the two aspects of the relation of the 
national system of education with the growth and play 
of social and intellectual ideas. Mr. Sadler pleads for 
what he considers the essential characteristic of the 
English national mind :— 


“ The mixture of ideals which is the fount of much lasting 
strength and freshness of mind and sympathy, that 
out of all the opposite and apparently conflicting tendencies— 
freedom and authority, inquiry and obedience, individual 
liberty anda State control, private effort and corporate life— 
comes the resultant force which best helps us forward to better 
things.” 


D 


= 


. Rein puts the other side :— 


“ Freedom is a great and a good thing, but it must not end 
in chaos. Where several forces are active in the same field 
the interest of the work and progress as a whole requires that 
there should be some restrictions as to freedom of motion, 


This will in no wise damage the inner independence. . . 

The department for public instruction sums up the best means 
of transmitting the intellectual goods to the rising generation 
without interruption and of increasing the strength of a 
people.” 


The English and the German ideals could hardly 
be contrasted more effectively. 

There is one important point on which the future 
historian of education in the nineteenth century will lay 
more stress than do the various writers in this volume, 
and that is the change of the centre of gravity in educa- 
tion from languages to natural science. If History is 
new in the schools as a separate subject in the last 
century, the natural science teaching is new altogether, 
and when History in the widest sense becomes, as 
Mr. Withers rightly holds, the crown and link of the 
curriculum, it will be as the last and noblest part in 
the edifice of science. 


F. S. MARVIN. 





THE AMERICAN WHITE MAN’S BURDEN. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO: WHAT HE WAS, WHAT HE Is, AND WHAT 
HE May Become. A Critical and Practical Discussion. By 
William Hannibal Thomas. New York and London: The 
Macmillan Company. 7s. 6d. 


“The negro is immoral; he must be endowed with morality. 
He is lazy, and therefore needs to be made industrious. He is 
a coward ; he must acquire courage. His conscience is dead, 
his intellect is dense ; one must be resurrected, the other set 
aflame by the light of heaven.” 
THESE sentences indicate the frame of mind which has 
indited this scathing examination of the American negro. 
They are reiterated in chapter after chapter with force- 
ful monotony, until the “coloured gentleman” stands up 
before our eyes stripped of every garment of virtue and 
grace and doomed to industrial and physical destruction. 
The author himself is a coloured man, and his severe 
judgments upon his race bear out the statement which 
a Southerner once made to the present writer that no 
section in a Georgian community is harder upon the 
victim of a lynching exploit than the coloured section. 
Mr. Thomas pictures the negro as a man living in 
delusions, guided by the “craving for physical sensa- 
tion”—a “sensuous savage animal,” an unnatural son, 
a bestial brother, a false lover, an ’ unfaithful husband. 
His education only teaches him to despise honest work ; 
for vanity’s sake he strives with “ moth-eaten hiero- 
glyphics” before he understands English. His religion is 
a sham as regards conduct and a snare as regards moral 
sense. It is “a conglomerate survival of ancient savage 
faith.” His religious rites are but “ séances of sensuous 
contortions and physical frenzies.” He is a born 
misdemeanant, hardly knowing good from evil and full 
of that “latent ferocity” and “ savage appetite’ which 
result in the most revolting crimes against the person. 
His leaders both in religion and politics are the basest 
products of black and white humanity. 
Mr. Thomas is too merciless to offer apologies. 


Like so many people nowadays, he looks back upon the | 
state of slavery as though it were the shadow of a 7 


golden age under which the negro was disciplined and 
protected. 


It is with apparent reluctance that headmits | 
that sectarian rivalry has played havoc with negro | 


education, and passes as lightly as possible over the ~ 


excuse for negro criminality that in States like Virginia 
up to within three years ago boys who stole from melon 
patches were joined in chain-gangs with adult hardened 
criminals, 3,000 children being in prisons with grown-up 
people. 


punished a misdemeanant without doing its best to 7 
So determined is Mr. Thomas to 7 


make him a criminal. 
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deprive his fellow-negroes of any excuse for ill-doing 
that he blames them for not attaining to virtues which, 
we fear, were beyond their reach. For instance, how 
far was it possible for the negro to acquire the habit of 
perseverance in toil? He has been in business only 
since about 1880. Hehas been handicapped by the opposi- 
tion of white labourers, and, when he learned a skilled 
trade, has found that it was difficult to get steady work ; 
whilst, on the other hand, lower grades of employment 
were left open to him. Slavery, so far from being a 
discipline to him, untitted him for living as a freed man. 

But underlying these circumstantial obstacles is the 
prejudice of his race against manual labour. To this 
day he feels precisely as his unknown ancestor in his 
African home felt, that a coloured gentleman should be 
clad as gaudily and as easily as the lilies of the field. 
The investigation into negro social conditions in several 
large cities undertaken by members of the Atlanta 
University, which showed that only in 26°7 per cent. 
cases did male heads support their families without help, 
simply proved that the American negro sprang from a 
stock of genuine “ coloured gentlemen.” 

So again with religion. What is the negro’s 
emotional frenzy which he calls religion but “a con- 
glomerate survival of ancient savage faith” —an expression 
which Mr. Thomas uses without fully appreciating its 
significance? The negro’s Christianity is the religion of 
an African tribe, his religious exercises are the mad 
enthusiasms of African devotees, his preachers— 
especially of the school which may now in justice be 
called the “old”—are but medicine men. The religion 
of the American negro in its qualities and effects, in its 
ceremonies and custodians, offers one of the most 
perfect examples of the fact that one people cannot 
transmit its mental and spiritual equipment to another. 
It hands on names and phrases and all the outward 
semblances of belief, and in doing so it retards real 
progress by quickening old beliefs through the agency 
of new forms of expression. This is an aspect of 
Imperialism which, in this country, at any rate, has not 
received the attention which it deserves. 

Mr. Thomas is not interested so much in these 
aspects of the negro problem, partly because he takes a 
personal view of that problem and partly because he 
insists with careful persistence that the division between 
blacks and whites in America is not race, but social 
character. The point need not be laboured, because in 
the end we might find that we had been quarrelling 
about words. But we think that a repugnance which is 
shown between the two sections of nearly every mixed 
black and white community in the world—especially 
when the whites are English-speaking—can be accounted 
for only by some such deep-seated cause as is indicated 
by race difference. 

We must confess that when we have seen the negro 
presented to us as a “domesticated savage” hastening 
to physical destruction by the diseases of his immoral 
appetites, we find it difficult to be impressed by Mr. 
Thomas’ remedies. Mr. Thomas has been too hard on 
his friends, He has left out the bright side. In fact he 
has been preaching a sermon to the negro rather than 
presenting a true picture toalland sundry who care to look 
at it. The success of such experiments as those of Mr. 
Brooker Washington at Tuskegee, of Mr. Smith in 
Texas, and others of which Mr. Thomas makes no 
mention are full of encouragement. Property of a 
limited amount will undoubtedly work wonders with the 
negro’s moral character—just as political power of a 
limited extent has worked havoc. 

; We cannot leave Mr. Thomas without a word upon 
his opinions on the effect of political power on the freed 
man. He thinks that enfranchisement has been a mis- 
take. It has accentuated race hatred in the South, 
because it has made the political line there a colour line. 
The negroes, unable to stand up against white opposition, 
have been driven into the hands of disreputable poli- 
ticians from the North, and have simply made a mess of 
things, Such events as the recent successful attempt at 


Wilmington to deprive negroes of their political rights 
by shooting them, are regarded by Mr. Thomas as 
inevitable, and, judging by his words, he would not only 
support the Mississippi franchise law—which allows only 
those who can read or understand the Constitution to 
vote—but he would accept such a measure as the 
Georgian Hardwick Bill, which substituted and for the 
Mississippi or and which was defeated mainly by an 
able protest of the coloured voters. The enfranchise- 
ment of the negro has not been an unmixed blessing 
either to the negro himself or to the communal unit of 
which he is part, and that the colour line is practically 
the political line in the South is one of the most awkward 
features in American government. If an educational 
test for the franchise would help the negro to come to a 
more humble estimate of himself, and would make it 
not worth their while for Republican wirepullers to 
regiment the coloured vote, and if it would, at the same 
time, allay the prejudices of the whites, Mr. Thomas 
may be right. He is on much less contentious ground, 
however, when he says that the negro should remain in 
the South rather than go to the North, or to some 
coloured Republic like Liberia, and when he writes :— 
“ We are ourselves of the conviction that any true uplifting 
of the negro in this country is to be found in a return to 
country life and in working the soil ; nor will he, in our judg- 
ment, ever be rid of the shams and delusions that now environ 
him until he is back in simple touch with God and nature. If 
he desires to acquire steadiness, sobriety, intelligence, morality, 
physical harmony and a clearer insight into duties and 
responsibilities than the submerged living and incessant strife 
of his present condition can possibly afford, he will find that 
rural work constitutes a basis for character-building incompar- 
ably beyond that of any other agency within his reach,” 


J. R. M. 





DR. GARDINER’S LATEST VOLUME. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-60. 
Vol. III., 1654-6. By S. R. Gardiner. London: Longmans 
Green and Co. 2Is. 


Tue latest volume of D-. Gardiner’s noble work is con- 
cerned with the great crisis in the history of the 
Protectorate. Cromwell and his Parliament drift 
asunder, and on January 22, 1655, a summary dissolution 
leaves the Protector to carry on the Government alone. 
There are Royalist risings, there is sectarian effer- 
vescence, there are the qualms of the legal and judicial 
conscience. Cromwell meets all this by strong uncon- 
stitutional measures, muzzling the Press, interfering with 
municipal corporations and setting up at last his Govern- 
ment by Major-Generals, whereby he hopes to maintain 
the ascendency of a Puritan minority and to fashion the 
morals of England after a Puritan ideal. Meanwhile 
Blake’s fleet rides the waters of the Mediterranean, 
burns the Tunisian navy in the harbour of Porto Farina, 
and helps the British envoy to extract favourable con- 
cessions from the Dey of Algiers. Another fleet under 
Penn and Venables, sent out, according to the text of the 
instructions, “ to gain an interest in that part of the West 
Indies in. possession of the Spaniards,” fails in its 
attack upon San Domingo but captures Jamaica. Then 
results an open war with Spain and a formal alliance 
with France. The weight of England is decisively 
thrown in the Protestant scale. Revealing the Protestant 
conscience in diplomacy, Oliver interferes on behalf of 
the Vaudois and signs a treaty with Sweden, dreaming 
of a general alliance of the Evangelical Powers. Mean- 
while the fatal policy of transplantation, which had been 
resolved on in 1653, begins to be enforced in Ireland. 

In his history of these important transactions Dr. 
Gardiner displays all the resources of his matchless 
learning and of his ripe and benignant judgment. No 
one has yet so fully revealed the course of Cromwell’s 
foreign policy, and the chapters devoted to this subject, 
being largely based upon transcripts of Swedish docu- 
ments, which have hitherto been unused, constitute 
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important contributions to historical knowledge. Equally 
important is the chapter on the Cromwellian settlement 
in Ireland, in which Dr. Gardiner conclusively proves 
that the order for transplantation to Connaught was not 
intended to be general, but only to apply to landholders 
and leaseholders. The West Indian chapter is full of 
picturesque interest and striking reflection. It brings 
out the point that Cromwell’s West Indian scheme “ was 
a reversion to the Elizabethan gold hunt, as opposed to 
the agricultural and commercial settlements of more 
recent years ;” it throws a lurid light upon the com- 
position of the force destined to intercept the track of 
the Spanish gold convoys ; it assigns the failure of the 
expedition mainly to the Protector, to his “ sheer 
ignorance of tropical conditions,” his conviction of the 
weakness of the Spaniards and the friendship of Pro- 
vidence. But to those who are acquainted with Mr. 
Frith’s edition of Venables’ narrative it does not come 
with the same novelty as du the chapters upon Ireland 
and foreign relations. While there is no part of the 
work which does not contain some fresh detail (witness 
Dr. Gardiner’s beautiful discovery of the old chart of the 
harbour of Porto Farina, p. 381), these chapters are 
especially remarkable for their originality. 

Of foreign as of Irish aftairs Oliver was, we are told, 
profoundly ignorant. He did not understand that 
material interests divided, and would continue to divide, 
France from Spain and Sweden from Holland. He 
imagined that Ferdinand of Austria, who was _ per- 
secuting his own Protestant subjects in Bohemia and 
Silesia, would proceed to suppress Protestantism in 
Brandenburg and Saxony, and that the Electors 
of Brandenburg and Saxony were contemplating a 
joint intervention on behalf of the victims of 
Hapsburg bigotry. He imagined that he could unite 
the Protestant Powers. He saw in Charles X. of 
Sweden only the paladin of the Evangelical faith, the 
successor of Gustavus Adolphus ; he did not see that the 
main interest of Sweden was territorial not religious. 
Of Brandenburg and its aims he was wholly ignorant, 
and the problems of the Eastern Baltic were as far 
removed from his ken as the climatic conditions of San 
Domingo or the agrarian causes of the Irish rebellion. 
Yet though he proposed an impossible thing to meet, as 
Dr. Gardiner intimates, an improbable danger, he 
steadily kept in sight the material interests of English 
commerce. He would be no party to a Swedish 
monopoly of the Baltic tolls, even if it cost him his 
alliance. If he dreamed dreams, he also saw realities, 
and his ignorance of foreign affairs was singularly 
inexpensive to the nation. 

On the breach with Parliament and the establish- 
ment of absolute rule Dr. Gardiner writes as follows :— 

“It is usual to compare the position thus assuméd by the 

Protector with that which had been maintained by Charles 1. 
Both were contending against the same antagonist—a Parlia- 
ment resolved to subject all other institutions in the State to its 
sole will and pleasure. Both set aside without compunction the 
duty of subordinating their actions to the nation’s will, on the 
ground that the nation was ill informed, petulant, and hostile 
to its own surest friends. The difference between the two 
men lay, in the first place, in the support given by Charles toa 
system of external obedience and conformity, whereas Oliver 
strove for a system of the utmost practicable liberty in thought 
and belief ; and, in the second place, in Charles’s habit of 
clinging to legality, whilst Oliver, having an army at his back, 
preferred to break openly through the meshes of the law when 
they entangled his feet. Charles, when necessity arose or 
appeared to arise, fumbled over the knot of his destiny in his 
effort to unloose it ; Oliver hacked at it with his sword. It may 
at least be set down to the Protector’s credit that when he 
sinned he sinned boldly.” 

. We have quoted this passage not because we regard 
it as entirely satisfactory, but because it seems to us to 
give point to a criticism which has often been urged 
against Dr. Gardiner’s work, that it partakes too much of 
the nature of an eirenikon. To us it seems that the 
salient difference between Charles and Cromwell in 
respect of their attitude towards the Constitution was 
not that Charles was legal and Cromwell illegal, but 
that Charles tried to govern without a Parliament and 


that Cromwell tried to govern with one. 


Both found it 
equally difficult. 





RURAL HOUSING. 


THE CoTTAGE HOMES OF ENGLAND. By W. W. Crotch. 


London : 
P. S. King and Son. 2s. net. 


Ir is a sign of the general interest felt in the housing 
question that Mr. Crotch’s little book on rural housing 
has attained to a second edition. It is a pity that the 
opportunity was not taken to correct several slips ; for 
example, it is incorrect to refer to a gentleman alternately 
as ord Hervey and Lord Francis Hervey. If ever 
Mr. Crotch attains to another edition or impression, we 
should strongly advise him to rewrite entirely, or even 
to eliminate, the pages (12-17) in which he tries to prove 
that— 


“As long as there has existed in any form, primitive or 
modern, any collective life in a community, there has also 
existed the solemn collective obligation to see that the people 
who comprise that community were properly housed.” 

Mr. Crotch’s history would make the most elementary 
student of early town life shudder. Presumably he 
includes all recent authorities upon _ constitutional 
history—for instance, Professor Maitland—among the 
“least well informed of our modern lawyers,” at whose 
“legal quibbles ” he sneers, for his own references are 
to writers whose works are scarcely now authoritative— 
Coote, for example. For the rest, Mr. Crotch’s 
book is interesting when it deals with facts—except 
for its author’s incurable habit of writing in the most 
pronounced “ journalese ’—annoying when it attempts 
to reason. Logic was clearly not one of Mr. Crotch’s 
early studies, or else he allows his prejudices to overcome 
his reason’s training. He gives several instances of 
places where an agitation was started for what he calls 
“municipal building,” by which he means building by a 
rural district council, which resulted, not in the erection 
by the local authority of cottages entailing a heavy 
burden upon the ratepayers (for he quite realises the 
impossibility of making rural rents cover expenses), but 
in the erection of the required accommodation by 
private enterprise. To this tor some inscrutable reason 
Mr. Crotch strongly objects. If the need can be and is 
supplied by local landholders, stimulated perhaps by 
the revelations of a public inquiry into the housing 
accommodation of the district, why should the rate- 
payers bear the expense? Mr. Crotch thinks they 
should, but we cannot imagine why. If one fact more 
than another is made clearly evident in Mr. Crotch’s 
pages it is that small local authorities—rural district and 
parish councils—have been, to say the least, extremely 
remiss in the execution of their sanitary duties. Villages 
are left without water supplies or drainage, sanitary inspec- 
tors and medical officers of health are obliged to ignore 
glaring sanitary defects, the Public Health Acts are 
almost a dead letter. Yet Mr. Crotch longs to insist 
upon the undertaking, by these same authorities, of 
another duty even more onerous, if not invariably 
quite so expensive, as those which hitherto they have 
left undone. Surely the first step is to make the local 
bodies fulfil the duties for which they are primarily 
constituted, before we thrust others upon them. And 
if private persons are willing to bear the expense and 
undertake the trouble of building cottages in the country, 
surely we should be thankful and hope that they will 
continue to show such a sense of their social duties rather 
than grumble with Mr. Crotch, because they are private 
persons and not local authorities. 

It is impossible not to criticise Mr. Crotch’s faulty 
reasoning, his aggressive spirit and distressing style. At 
the same time we are at one with him in realising and 
deploring the terrible evils he describes, and if his little 
volume has succeeded in making the public realise them 
too it will have done a good work. 


L. F. 





